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Children find Jolly Numbers fun - 
Beg to “‘do just one more page’’ 
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No wonder Jolly Numbers breaks its 
sales record every year! No wonder 
Jolly Numbers New Edition is first 
choice in arithmetic for grades 1 and 


2. 


Delightfully informal, the 3 Jolly 
Numbers workbooks take the child 
into his own world—the world of 
animals, toys, flowers, etc.—and give 
him simple, concrete experiences in 
reading, writing, and using number. 


They lay the groundwork surely and 
soundly for Grade 3—and for even- 
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tual mastery of arithmetic. 





Easily Taught 


Brief instructions for the teacher are at the 
bottom of the pages in the Jolly Numbers work- 
books. In addition, two complete Teachers’ 
Manuals—with workbook pages reproduced in 
miniature—give detailed help in teaching. Write 
today for more information about Buswell- 


Brownell-John. 
JOLLY NUMBERS Primer. New Edition 
JOLLY NUMBERS, Book One, New Edition 


(for second half year) 


JOLLY NUMBERS. BOOK TWO, New Edition 


(for the second year) 


GINN 
AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16 
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Editorial Comment... 
The Legislature 


No Legislature that has convened in 
the last hundred years has had before it 
a more impressive obligation to the com- 
monwealth than has the sessjon which 
assembles this month. A world catastro- 
phe has just closed its first phase, that of 
the taking of millions of human lives and 
the destruction of countless billions of 
dollars’ worth of property. The second 
phase has now started, the period of 
hopeless confusion when men and na- 
tions, still blinded and staggering from 
the horrors of years of war, are strug- 
ling to get back to some sort of decent 
normal life. 


Kentucky made a great effort to do her 
part in the terrific conflict. She could 
not quite do her full share because so 
many of her young men, although old 
enough and big enough, were not healthy 
enough to endure the rigors of war, or 
were not well enough educated to assume 
the responsibilities of soldiers. And, 
then, too, Kentucky was not able to help 
the government much in the making of 
materials and equipment. The govern- 
ment set up factories all over the coun- 
try for this purpose but not many could 
be set up in our state because we did not 
have trained and skilled people to oper- 
ate them. As one consequence, many 
millions of dollars that otherwise would 
have been channeled through Kentucky 
went to other states where skilled men 
were available. 

Of course, our lawmakers will try to 
prevent the recurrence of these tragic re- 
sults of the neglect of the past genera- 
tions. Many of the members of the Leg- 
islature are keenly aware of the causes 
which lie behind Kentucky’s deficiences 
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and are aggressively committed to the 
removal of such causes. They will, no 
doubt, be joined by many others who will 
see the wisdom and statesmanship in lay- 
ing a solid foundation for Kentucky in 
the education of her people. Of course, 
it is a long and tedious task, but if it had 
begun a century ago we would not today 
have the low incomes, the poor health 
record, the small number of really edu- 
cated people, and the numerous other 
low records that have held us back. 

The able men who have been selected 
by the people to attend to the business 
of the state will certainly recognize the 
vast responsibility that has been laid 
upon them, and will in their delibera- 
tions put “first things first.” The drab 
picture of the opportunities being of- 
fered to thousands of our future citizens 
forecasts with unerring accuracy just 
where our people will stand a generation 
from now unless something is done to im- 
prove cultural, physical, and economic 
conditions that now exist. 

The ranking of Kentucky in the roster 
of the states is humiliating to all of us, 
but, after all, our rank is not the most 
important thing. One important thing 
is that every young boy and girl have the 
privilege of making the most possible out 
of life and of making that life as useful 
as capacity will permit. Almost without 
exception the average individual income 
in the states is in direct relation to the 
education of the people. Any merchant 
knows that his most profitable customers 
are those who have the most training. 
Every health authority knows that the 
highest level of health prevails among 
the most intelligent. groups of people. 
Every industrialist knows that his most 
productive employees are those who have 
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the most education. Every student of 
government knows that the worst citizens 
are the illiterate citizens, and every 
thoughtful individual knows that the cost 
of ignorance imposes much of our high- 
est cost of government. The total cost of 
crime in our state is five times as much 
as our total expenditure for education. 
_It would, therefore, seem that the 
course of the Legislature is clear. We 
are short several thousand qualified 
teachers. Relatively few young persons 
are entering the teacher-training institu- 
tions to prepare for teaching. It is clear 
that the state is not offering enough for 
its services. The Legislature simply has 
to make the choice between closing a 
lot of schools to thousands of children 
and the alternative of providing enough 
funds to guarantee enough competent 
teachers. This is one of the great obli- 
gations of the Legislature. Hundreds of 
thousands of people are anxiously wait- 
ing to see if their children are to have a 
chance. 

Every year the best brains, talent, and 
leadership amongst our young pegple are 
being siphoned off by other states. This 
exodus of our ablest youth leaves us poor 
indeed, but the tragic consequence is that 
it perpetuates our poverty. In a state 
whose human resources have been neg- 
lected and denied opportunity for gen- 
erations it requires genuine courage and 
statesmanship to put first things first, and 
to resist the pressure of selfish advocates 
of programs which at best are of sec- 


_ ondary importance and whose ultimate 


values are dependent upon the education 
of the people. 

But the Legislature has further re- 
sponsibilities. In setting up a tax struc- 
ture for schools, it is certainly axiomatic 
that all children should be treated alike. 
It is hoped that the law-making body will 
remove the absurd inequalities brought 
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about by the several different tax limita- 
tions imposed on different types of dis- 
tricts. The children are essentially alike 
and should not be penalized because they 
happen to reside in a district which for 
administration purposes happens to have 
a different name. 

And then, too, the Legislature must 
make it forever impossible for any com- 
mercial organization to sabotage the 
rights of childhood by manipulating the 
selection of the books used in the schools. 
Every school district has its educational 
problems and the persons who are re- 
sponsible should select their tools and 
equipment for solving those problems. 

Schools cannot function in the life of 
children unless the children are brought 
in contact with the school. The Legisla- 
ture will surely provide a law whereby 
innocent children may not be the victims 
of ignorant ancestry or inefficient public 
school service. 

There are may other items of educa- 
tional concern which will merit the atten- 
tion of legislators, and which are impera- 
tive if we do our duty to the state. We 
do not doubt that the men and women 
in the current session will have the vision 
and the wisdom to fashion a pattern for 
education in Kentucky which will give 
every child its rightful heritage and give 
to our state the place in the sun which it 
richly deserves. 





The state of Kentucky maintained 
separate systems of schools for white and 
negro children until 1882. 

Prior to 1882 the only revenue for 
negro schools was that derived from tax 
on property owned by negroes. 





A pessimist is one who makes diffi- 
culties of his opportunities; an optimist 
is one who makes opportunities of his 
difficulties. 

—Vice-Admiral Mansell, R. N. 
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Who Wants Taxes Cut? 


This article is from the October 1945 issue of The Atlantic Monthly and is used here by permission of the 


publishers.—W. P. K. 


Personally, I am a high-tax man. I 
believe taxes should be much higher than 
they are, and I believe the “demand” for 
low taxes and economy in government 
comes from interests opposed to me and 
to other individual citizens. Don’t get 
me wrong. I am not and have never been 
on any public payroll. I do no business 
with any governmental agency and never 
expect to. Furthermore, I am a tax- 
payer; I pay income taxes, state sales 
taxes, local property taxes, nuisance and 
luxury taxes on the things I buy, and in 
addition I pay a rate that would astonish 
most Americans to the Dominion of Can- 
ada on the income from some bank stock 
I inherited. So what I have to say about 
taxes is not influenced by any salary or 
business I might get by boosting them. 
I should inevitably pay my full share if 
my advocacy of higher taxes bore fruit. 

The other day in my state the legisla- 
ture soundly defeated a measure to per- 
mit—not force—schools to extend their 
curriculum to fourteen grades. The ob- 
jective of the bill was to enable smaller 
communities to offer home-town educa- 
tional facilities to boys and girls who 
cannot afford college. It was in answer 
to the widespread complaints of business- 
men and industrial employers that the 
average high school graduate cannot 
spell, make change, or read instructions. 
Yet its defeat came about largely because 
the chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, a farmer, asserted that 
the people were paying all the taxes they 
could bear, and that if this business of 
expanding the burden of supporting the 
public schools went on unchecked there 
would be a taxpayers’ revolt. He neg- 
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By Kart F. ZEISLER 


In submitting his article KARL F. ZEISLER, who 
is the Managing Editor of the Monroe Evening News, 
Monroe, Michigan, gave us this thumbnail sketch of 
himself :— 

“I have written editorials urging economy in gov- 
ernment, and articles on the city and school budget, 
pointing out extravagance. I have also watched gov- 
ernment operate, from the close contact of a small- 
town newspaper office. And I have become a home- 
owner and a parent. 

“Economy in government is fine, but too much 
economy is like too much of a powerful drug. Low 
taxes are fine, but for lack of revenue I have seen 
the schools deprived of their best teaching talent, 
the city deprived of ideal park sites. Gradually I 
have become convinced that we unwittingly starve 
good government in embryo; we feed it just enough 
to keep it alive, and not quite enough to make it 
vigorous and effective. 

“And I have seen the low-tax lobby operate, 
usually behind the scenes and always for selfish pur- 
poses. So I think it is time to say a word for the 
other side of the picture, on behalf of those of us 
as individuals who would really benefit from the 
better government adequate taxes would make pos- 
sible—though not inevitable. I am not a political 
science expert. But for over twenty years I have 
studied government at the practical level, and this 
is my diagnosis of its greatest ailment—malnutri- 
tion.”—THE EDITOR. 


lected to say which taxpayers would re- 
volt—whether parents, farmers, business- 
men, property owners, industrialists, or 
bondholders. 

Taxes are the prorated cost of things 
we can buy only from government. We 
get about what we pay for. We should 
get more and better fire and police pro- 
tection, education, sanitation, recreation- 
al facilities, food inspection, control over 
fraudulent transactions, and reduction in 
the risk of our investments if we paid 
more taxes. Yet by listening to the low- 
tax people all these years we have cheated 
ourselves out of the essentials only gov- 
ernment can give us. It is time we exam- 
ined the economy-in-government inter- 
ests and determined whether we as indi- 
viduals should listen to them or decide 
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for ourselves how much government 
service we actually need and want and 
can afford to buy. 

Granted that government has accumu- 
lated a lot of frills, and that government 
regulation of the New Deal variety is 
onerous; nevertheless we owe too much 
of our well-being to monopolies we have 
placed in government to deprive our- 
selves by joining in the low-tax hue and 
cry. When you consider, for instance, 
that the farmer-legislator who blocked the 
extension of educational opportunities 
in my state serves the people in a key 
post for $3.00 a day, do my fellow citi- 
zens have any reason to complain of the 
leadership. they are employing? 

And what does the low-tax lobby really 
gain by “saving” the money it would take 
to attract legislative leadership of the 
caliber called for by these times and their 
problems? 

Take education. A nation can’t rise 
above the level of its average citizen any 
more than a river can rise above its 
source. And the source of, citizenship in 
America is “free” public school educa- 
tion. Are you satisfied with the public 
schools in your community and the job 
they are doing, whether you send your 
children to them or pay the tremendously 
higher cost of private schooling? 

Are your public schools, in the town 
in which you live, instilling the ideals 
of Americanism, training boys and girls 
to fit into community life at the highest 
level of their ability, giving bright pupils 
the opportunity they deserve and doing 
what can be done for the dull ones? Are 
they giving adequate social readjustment 
to the incipient delinquents, maintaining 
standards of pay and advancement and 
community recognition and social secu- 
rity to attract the most competent teach- 
ers, and planning ahead to provide ade- 
quate buildings in the proper locations 
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K, E. A. 
LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
1946 


To the end that the children of Kentucky 
may have educational opportunities 
more nearly equal to those afforded in 
other states, thus enabling Kentucky's 
citizens to compete on a more nearly 
equal basis with the citizens of other 
states in all industrial, economic, politi- 
cal, social and cultural activities, the 
Kentucky Education Association respect- 
fully requests the General Assembly of 
Kentucky to enact into law in 1946 the 
following program: 


1. A state common school per capita 
fund of $18,000,000. 


2. A state equalization fund of $2,000,- 
000. 


3. A state appropriation of $500,000 to 

aid pupil transportation. 
4. An appropriation of $125,000 to the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

5. A salary of $5,000 per year for the 
Superintendent of Public  Instruc- 
tion. 

6. Permission for each school district 
to levy a tax not to exceed $1.50 for 
school purposes. 

. Permission for school districts to 
share in the net profits of publicly 
owned utility plants. 


. A minimum school term of 8 months. 


~ 


Oo © 


. A minimum teacher's salary of $100 
per month. 


10. Amendments to strengthen the 
Equalization Law. 

11. Amendments to strengthen the 
Teacher Retirement Act. 

12. A textbook adoption law to permit 
local adoption of school books. 

13. Amendments to strengthen the laws 
covering pupil transportation. 

14. Legislation looking toward a new 
State Constitution. 

15. Increased state appropriation for 
vocational education. 

16. Adequate financial support for state 
institutions of higher learning. 


17. Amendments to strengthen the 
school attendance laws. 
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for the growth of your community? If 
you are satisfied that your school system 
is meeting all its obligations, you can rest 
assured that your tax rate for education 
is higher than the nation’s average. 

Recent disclosures by Selective Serv- 
ice regarding rejections of men for mili- 
tary service point an accusing finger at 
the low-tax lobby. They show that the 
percentage of rejections is highest in the 
areas where public school education has 
the lowest tax support, while the lowest 
rate of rejections comes from the sections 
of the country where school taxes are 
highest and schools are doing the best 
job. In other words, we are sacrificing 
our most effectively trained youth in this 
war because those areas willing to foot 
the bill for education are producing the 
men most capable of defending the coun- 
try. Must we suffer this drain on “su- 
perior” offspring in all our wars because 
the tax lobby is powerful enough to cheat 
certain sections of America out of edu- 
cational facilities they could afford? Is 
property more valuable to the republic 
than its potentially most productive citi- 
zens? 

The Army and Navy are skeptical of 
the product of the low-tax interests’ school 
system. They have had to put candidates 
for pilots and navigators and engineers 
through simple arithmetic courses, and 
some draftees through all the three R’s, 
to equip them to fight. It isn’t only 
the hillbillies who have had to be taught 
to read and write in this war of machines 
and technology and precision. Comic- 
strip techniques, visual education in the 
form of indoctrination movies, hipped-up 
textbooks, and all forms of brain-jogging 
devices, including the undraped female 
form, have been pressed desperately into 
service to get training across to soldiers 
and sailors who can’t read ordinary texts 
and get sense out of them, or listen to 
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lectures and retain precious information. 

The progress of this war against the 
enemies of civilization was slowed by the 
prolonged training needed to make up 
for the failure of our tax-starved public 
schools to educate. 

Any schoolman can tell you why the 
schools fall down on their job. Poor 
salaries and slow promotion keep teach- 
ing standards low. Niggardly school 
budgets make for bargain education, the 
one thing America, of all nations, can’t 
afford. Money doesn’t inevitably buy 
the best in schooling, but the best school- 
ing naturally costs money. High enough 
taxes for adequate school plants and com- 
petent teaching staffs can spell the differ- 
ence between education and a futile waste 
of time. 

Nor does this mean that a marble- 
front building complete with swimming 
pool and cafeteria is essential to teach 
children reading and writing and the 
fundamentals of democracy. A modest 
one-room rural school can turn out Grade 
A citizens if it has a capable teacher, but 
the tragedy is that one-room rural schools 
usually get only enough of the tax money 
to hire inferior teachers. 

What should education cost? I don’t 
know, but I know we have paid too little 
and got only what we paid for. As a 
parent I would gladly pay twice as much 
in school taxes if that would assure my 
youngsters of the kind of education I 
think they deserve and know they aren’t 
getting. If the Army and Navy can af- 


ford effective education, I can. 
* * 


We citizens have been propagandized 
into a mistaken low-tax philosophy by 
powerful interests which profit by low 
taxes. Their argument that government 
is graft-ridden, wasteful, unscientific, 
and unfair in its assessment and collec- 
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tion of taxes would disappear if we all 
paid enough to buy good government. 
You don’t mind being gypped out of a 
couple of dollars at a carnival, but you 
certainly insist on getting honest value 
when you buy a hundred dollars’ worth 
of clothing or furniture. The same idea 
applies to taxes and government. 

The low-tax lobby is well intrenched 
and will be hard to beat. It has influ- 
ence over most of the vehicles of public 
information. It has the advantage of 
seeming to defend the people from being 
victimized by spend-minded politicians. 
But it is a lobby opposed to your interests 
and my interests as citizens of a democ- 
racy. 

The individual voices of the citizens 
must be raised to be heard above the 
voices of the corporation, the business, 
the institution. We need to say loudly 
and repeatedly that our children need a 
better education, our block needs better 
police, fire, and health protection; that 
we want to spend our vacations in better 
public parks; that we want our gasoline 
supply conserved, our game and fish pro- 
tected, our passage to and from the city 
made safer, and our grandchildren’s 
peace made secure. Low taxes, niggard- 
ly budgets, and penny-pinching won’t 
buy these things. High taxes won’t guar- 
antee them, either; but if we all pay high 
taxes we shall do a better job of insisting 
that the money is spent for what we can 
buy only from government for our own 
—and the nation’s—benefit. 





A survey of 17 American cities, in- 
cluding Louisville, shows that nearly half 
the people do not know that they are sup- 
porting their public libraries through 
taxation and about two-thirds do not 
know if such taxes provide sufficient 
funds for adequate library funds. 
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1946: For each and everyone of you, each 
and every day—a Happy New Year of true 
peace and of educational progress. 

PPS 


OVER 90,000,000 specially manufactured 
books were supplied by publishers during the 
war to the armed forces—an average of 
about eight books for each person. 
PPP 

DYNAMIC and functional are the many visual 
aids in ARITHMETIC WE Usz (Grades 2-9) by 
Brueckner, Grossnickle, Merton and Bedford. 


PPIX 


**PUBLISHERS tothe English-speaking World” 
is a WrinsTON slogan validated by recent text 
shipments to Cuba, Egypt, England, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iran, Mexico, Newfoundland, Phil- 
ippines, Puerto Rico, S. America, Tasmania. 
PPA 
SKEPTICAL we are indeed, but the weather 
man is right 85% of the time. 
al 
SINCE release six years ago, sales of Easy 
GrowTH IN Reapinea have quadrupled the 
gross number of copies estimated for THE 
New ENGLAND Primer over a period of 150 
years. Want to know more about the little 
primer that “taught millions to read and not 
one to sin”? Write Winston Flashes. 
OPPS 
MODERN LANGUAGE teachers all over the 
world recently celebrated the 25th anniver- 
of Dr. E. B. DeSauzé’s CLEVELAND PLAN 
for the Teaching of Romance Languages. 
PPD 
JANUARY 17, 240 years ago—Benjamin 
Franklin, printer, inventor, philosopher, dip- 
lomat, patriot and enthusiastic supporter of 
education, was born. Franklin maintained “‘If 
a man empties his purse into his head, no 
one can take it from him.” 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
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Kentucky’s Investment in Education 


fiw MAP ON THE opposite page shows 
the current expenditures for educa- 
tion per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance at school in 1942-43, in the various 
states of the nation. In that year Ken- 
tucky ranked 41st among the 48 states, 
with an average of $59 per pupil. The 
average for Continental United States was 
$105. 

During that year the state provided 
approximately 40% of the total expendi- 
tures for education in Kentucky and the 
remainder came from local taxation. 


- Within Kentucky the amount invested in 


the education of each child varied from 
less than $40 per year in a few impov- 
erished school districts to more than $160 
per year in some of the wealthier dis- 
tricts. 

This wide variance in the support of 
public education within Kentucky and 
between Kentucky and the other states is 
a matter of grave concern. In general, 
you get what you pay for in public edu- 
cation just the same as in private busi- 
ness. Gross inequalities in the educa- 
tional opportunities offered the children 
of Kentucky will not be overcome until 
the citizens in all the school districts in 
the state are permitted by the state to 
make the same effort to support their 
schools through local taxation and until 
the state school fund is made large 
enough to guarantee at least the mini- 
mum essentials of a good educational 
program to all the children of Kentucky. 

The General Assembly of Kentucky 
convenes early this month. As the first 
step toward providing more nearly equal 
educational opportunities for all the chil- 
dren of Kentucky, the K.E.A. is request- 
ing the General Assembly to permit a 
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By Joun W. BRooKER 


Director, Public Relations 
Kentucky Education Assn. 
@ 


local tax levy for school purposes of 
$1.50 in each school district in Kentucky 
(a privilege now granted about 55 of the 
256 school districts of the state), an in- 
crease in the common school fund from 
$15,000,000 to $20,000,000 and an 
initial appropriation of $500,000 to pro- 
vide safer and more serviceable trans- 
portation of pupils. 

This proposed financial program is 
fair and just. It merely provides for a 
greater investment by the citizens of Ken- 
tucky in their public schools. It de- 
serves the wholehearted support of all 
school people and forward looking citi- 
zens of Kentucky. If it receives such 
support it will be adopted by our Gen. 
eral Assembly and a brighter day will 
dawn for the nearly 700,000 school chil- 
dren of Kentucky. 





Passive happiness is slack and insipid, 
and soon grows mawkish and intolerable. 
Some austerity and wintry negativity, 
some roughness, danger, stringency and 
effort must be mixed in, to produce the 
sense of an existence with character, and 
texture, and power. 

—William James 





The greatest thing a human soul ever 
does in this world is to see something and 
tell what it saw in a plain way. Hundreds 
of people can talk for one who can think, 
but thousands can think for one who can 
see. To see clearly is poetry, prophecy, 
and religion, all in one. 


—John Ruskin 
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NEA and the Winning of the Peace 


E ees FALL OF 1945 marks the opening 
of a school year in a nation thankful 
for peace and more hopeful than in many 
previous years; yet a nation beset by 
much confusion and many doubts. The 
kind of education which will be pro- 
vided to the nation in postwar years will 
be important in replacing uncertainty 

with security and in bringing order to a 

world shaken by years of devastating 

war. 

It is gratifying to see that the exten- 
sive planning which was done during the 
war years for improved educational 
services is already beginning to take 
shape. In the sudden reconversion from 
war to peace, however, new problems 
press upon the schools, and many of the 
old problems remain to be solved. Vig- 
orous and unified national action by 
members of our profession will be needed 
to carry on the vast physical and spirit- 
ual rebuilding of our schools. 

The National Education Association, 
which worked to uphold education’s 
standards during the war, has antici- 
pated the coming of peace with a post- 
war program to deal with: 

1. Maintenance and improvement of 
professional standards of teachers. 
Better organization of the teaching 
profession. 

Educational cooperation among na- 
tions as a basis of lasting peace. 


federal control. 

Readjustment of the schools to post- 
war needs, such as return of youth 
to high schools, the education of vet- 
erans, a national program of health 
and physical fitness, and more active 
cooperation with industry, labor, 
agriculture, and other civic groups. 


2 
3 
4. Federal aid for education, without 
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President, National Education Association 


Maintenance and improvement of pro- 
fessional standards of teachers. The best 
interest of youth demand that all teach- 
ers’ salaries be sufficient to attract and 
hold in the profession teachers of sound 
ability. The N.E.A. postwar program 
calls for continued action in bringing 
about increases in teachers’ salaries and 
establishing minimum salary laws in all 
states. 

During the war, the number of “emer- 
gency certificates” which were issued to 
fill the ranks of teachers who left for 
the armed forces and war plants rose 
2,000 per cent. The N.E.A. program 
will help to bring back the standards low- 
ered by wartime necessity. The N.E.A. 
will also aid in extending, protecting and 
improving teacher retirement systems, 
tenure laws and sick-leave regulations. 

The enrollment in teacher-training col- 
leges, which is only half the prewar num- 
ber, will have to be greatly increased. 
The N.E.A. is encouraging recruiting 
campaigns to secure capable men and 
women for the teaching service. 

Better organization of the teaching 
profession. Another plan for postwar 
action by the N.E.A. is to encourage the 
organization of new local associations 
and help to strengthen existing state and 
local associations, unifying them with 
the national into a powerful — 
organization. 

Here is the N.E.A. Five-Year Program 
of Unification, Expansion, and Develop- 
ment: 
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(1) A strong and vigorous local asso- 
ciation in every community, work- 
ing as an integral part of the state 
and national organization. 

(2) Unified adequate dues covering 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions collected by the local associa- 
tion. 

(3) A total membership of 90 per cent 
of the nation’s teachers in local, 
state and national associations by 
1949. 

(4) Integrated committees with the 
chairmen of the standing committees 
of state and local associations con- 
stituting the Advisory Committees 
of the National Association. 

(5) An expanded program of service 
to the children and teachers of the 
nation and of the world. 

The character of the teacher organiza- 
tion is as important as unified effort. 
Instruction must be kept unprejudiced, 
and it is important that professional or- 
ganizations remain independent and free. 

Educational cooperation among na- 
tions as a basis of lasting peace. When 
the United Nations made specific provi- 
sions for educational cooperation among 
nations in the San Francisco Charter, the 
association’s efforts of many years to 
give education a voice in the peace were 
realized. -The War and Peace Fund 
which was raised by members of the 
N.E.A. in 1943 enabled the Educational 


Policies Commission to demonstrate to _ 


the public the necessity for international 
cooperation in education. This was done 
through numerous publications, regional 
conferences, radio broadcasts and maga- 
zine articles, which urged the establish- 
ment of an international office of educa- 
tion to promote international understand- 
ing and to assure that no nation again 
may use its educational system to pro- 
mote war. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 


find interesting and helpful 















An idea that 
might help you 
with reading problem 





Alexander The Great 





Based on belief alert youngsters can become 
interested in any subject they know some- 
thing about, Reading Round any popular 
subject—for example Horses—might be 
fascinating. Especially when radio-style quiz 
program is grand finale for whole class. 
Possible bases for questions might be: 

1. Name and describe the favorite mounts of Robert 
E. Lee, Richard I, Buffalo Bill, Alexander the Great. 


2. In what fictional works do the following appear : 
Rozinante, Mancha and Gato, Smoky, Magic Horse? 


3. What characteristics distinguish the following: 
Pegasus, Trojan Horse, Sleipner, Man-O-War? 


These questions should direct a fairly broad 
search through the pages of literature, biog- 
raphy, mythology and contemporary stories. 


This Suggestion is made by Assistant Librarian 
Bethany C. Swearingen, Public Library, Jackson, 
Mississippi. . 

We hope the above is helpful to you just as chew- 
ing Gum helps millions of people daily. A benefit 
that might especially appeal to you as a teacher, is 
that chewing seems to aid concentration and to keep 
the mind awake... a welcome aid after a hard 
day at school, when you are home and want to 
read or mark papers, etc. Aa-102 


Wrigley’s Spearmint—is not available. We 
only wish there were a bigger supply of all Chew- 
ing Gum to help out so that more people could get 
the benefits from the 
chewing. For, keep in 
mind, it is the chew- 
Mm ing that does you the 
bk. good not the brand. 
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The N.E.A. consultants to the United 
States delegation at San Francisco were 
able to participate at the conference in 
activities leading to the educational and 
cultural provisions which now appear 
under the Economic and Social Council 
and trusteeship system of the United Na- 
tions. 


As an outgrowth of these provisions 
in the United Nations Charter, the Brit- 
ish government is calling a meeting in 
London during November, 1945, to es- 
tablish the Educational and Cultural Or- 
ganization of the United Nations. 


The responsibility which international 
cooperation in education places upon 
members of the teaching profession is a 
great one. As a step toward fulfilling 
this trust, the N.E.A. has just prepared 
and published Teaching About the United 
Nations Charter, which will be ready for 
use in high schools and colleges this 
fall. 


Plans for international cooperation in 
education, important as they are, can 
never be fully realized unless the teach- 
ers make unified effort to overcome the 
racial and religious tensions existing at 
present within our own country. Edu- 
cation in mutual understanding should 
begin in kindergarten and continue 
throughout college. 


Federal aid to education, without fed- 
eral control. Realizing that equalizing 
educational opportunity for the youth of 
the nation is imperative, the N.E.A. will 
continue its efforts to secure congres- 
sional legislation for general federal aid, 
school lunches, disposal of surplus war 
goods at low cost to the schools, creation 
of a national program of health and 
physical fitness, extension of vocational 
training, and the reorganization and 
strengthening of the U. S. Office of Edu- 


cation. 
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The Legislative Commission of the 
N.E.A. will devote most of its time to the 
most important federal aid for education 
bill now before congress, S. 181—H.R. 
1296, which proposes improved educa- 
tional facilities for youth in the economi- 
cally under-privileged states and com- 
munities. 

The Legislative Commission also 
stresses the postwar need for greater in- 
terest and activity on the part of state 
and local associations in the field of fed- 
eral school legislation. In this move- 
ment, the commission closely observes 
the principle of state and local control 
of education. 


Readjustment to postwar needs. The 
return of youth to high school, the edu- 
cation of veterans, a national program 
of health and physical fitness, and more 
active cooperation with industry, labor, 
agriculture, and other civic groups are 
problems of immediate concern. The war 
has created some new educational prob- 
lems and has brought into sharp focus 
some educational needs of long standing. 


The nation’s boys and girls of high 
school age must be encouraged to stay 
in school, either in full-time high schools 
or in well-planned school-work programs. 
Juvenile delinquency must be counter- 
acted by better homes, by enforcement 
of adequate attendance arid child labor 
laws, and by developing other construc- 
tive programs for youth. Effective teach- 
ing of democracy must be stressed and 
teachers and pupils helped to do their 
part in establishing a just peace. 


The per cent of veterans planning to 
take advantage of educational benefits 
provided in the “G. I. Bill of Rights” is 
far too low to recover the nation’s loss 
in education during the war. The num- 
ber of men returning to school can be 
greatly increased by expert counseling 
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and guidance brought about by coopera- 
tion between local communities and the 
Veterans’ Administration. Full and part- 
time educational service of an adult type 
must be provided at the elementary and 
secondary level to-enable veterans, in- 
cluding those with families, to obtain 
the necessary training. 

The alarming results of physical ex- 
aminations for the armed forces during 
the war are evidence of the great need 
for a program to improve the nation’s 
physical well-being. The time has come 
for every state and community to take 
stock of its health needs and to make 
facilities available to care for them. 
The schools are the best agency in the 
country for meeting health goals. Pro- 
grams planned by competent profes- 
sional leaders in physical education are 
ready to be adopted. School boards and 
administrators must make them a real- 
ity. 

The return to school of the three mil- 
lion youth who have been employed dur- 
ing the war on a full or part-time basis 
is necessary both to enable the young 
people to complete their education, and 
to open up jobs for veterans. 





The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A., will 
hold its annual spring meeting at the 
Statler Hotel in St. Louis, March 21-23, 
1946. Group discussions, general ses- 
sions, working committee meetings, and 
informal get-togethers are planned. Meet- 
ings will center around problems of pro- 
viding better schools for children and 
youth of our modern world. All edu- 
cators interested in instructional improve- 
ment in today’s schools are invited to 
attend. 
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The demands of war for rapid and effective 
educational methods have proved the value 
of the motion picture as a teaching tool. 

Sound films are a recognized part of the 
training process of the armed forces and 
many branches of industry. Many schools 
have budget allotments for classroom films. 

You can own your own film library—now! 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films now offer 
the foremost collection of professionally 
created, teacher-tested sound and silent 
educational classroom motion pictures on 
easy and reasonable terms. 

Our new “Lease-to-Own” plan permits you 
to acquire your own film library now—when 
you need it—with year-to-year payments 
as low as film rentals. 

Write today for more complete informa- 
tion about this plan, and ask to see previews 
of available films, with no obligation on 
your part, 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 


D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 
178 Walnut Street Telephone 6243 
LEXINGTON 34, KY. 
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The United Nations Conference 


HE UNITED Nations Conference to 

create an Educationl and Cultural 
Organization opened in London Novem- 
ber 1 as planned. The first session was 
greeted by Ellen Wilkinson, British 
Minister of Education and a delegate to 
the Conference. “This new educational 
organization,” she said, “should have 
roots deep down in every country so that 
every school and every teacher can feel 
that they can make their voices heard 
there.” 

While the main purpose of the present 
meeting of this Conference is to adopt 
a charter which determines the character 
and privileges of membership and the 
functions of the organization, the prob- 
lems of education were introduced along 
with plans for the machinery to solve 
them. The reconstruction of liquidated 
educational institutions and school sys- 
tems in Europe was a matter of first 
concern. 

The seven American delegates and 
their twenty-six advisers joined three 
hundred delegates, observers, and tech- 
nical advisers representing forty-three of 
the United Nations in London the last 
week of October. The U. S. representa- 
tives, Assistant Secretary of State Will- 
iam Benton stressed, were chosen as 
spokesmen for the country as a whole and 
not as representatives of special groups 
or interests. Among those who accom- 
panied the delegation in various capaci- 
ties are: George D. Stoddard, president- 
elect of the University of Illinois and a 
member of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association; F. L. Schlagle, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Kansas City, Kansas, 
President of the National Education As- 
sociation; and William G. Carr, Asso- 
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Publicity Director National Education Assn. 
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ciate Secretary of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Dr. Stoddard is one of 
the seven delegates to the Conference. 
The delegation is headed by Archibald 
MacLeish, former head of the Library 
of Congress and Assistant Secretary of 
State under Secretary Stettinius. Other 
delegates include: William Benton, As- 
sistant Secretary of State; Harlow Shap- 
ley, Director, Harvard College Observa- 
tory; Congressman Chester F. Merrow, 
New Hampshire, member of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs of the U. S. House 
of Representatives; Senator James E. 
Murray, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor; and Miss 
Mildred C. Thompson, dean, Vassar Col- 
lege. President Schlagle joins Grayson 
Kefauver, absent on leave from his posi- 
tion as Dean of the School of Education 
at Stanford University and a consultant 
of the U. S. Department of State, as ad- 
viser to the American delegation. Other 
advisers designated include: Harriet W. 
Elliott, dean of women, University of 
North Carolina; Herbert Emmerich, di- 
rector, Public Administration Clearing 
House, Chicago; Luther H. Evans, li- 
brarian of Congress; Waldo Leland, di- 
rector, American Council of Learned 
Societies; Alexander Meiklejohn, former 
president, Amherst College, and profess- 
or emeritus of education, University of 
Wisconsin; George Schuster, president, 
Hunter College, New York; and Mark 
Starr, education director, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, A.F. 
of L., New York City. 

William G. Carr is the deputy secre- 
tary general of the international secre- 
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tariat for the Conference. Dr. Carr is 
the only member of the secretariat from 
the United States. Kenneth Holland, a 
member of the NEA Core Committee on 
Interriational Relations and President of 
the Inter-American Foundation, accom- 
panied the delegation to London as a 
technical expert. . 


The Soviet government refrained from 
participation in the Conference, pre- 
sumably upon the grounds that organiza- 
tions subordinate to the Economic and 
Social Council should not be created 
until the Council itself is established. 
The expression of their view on this mat- 
ter came to hand only three weeks before 
the opening of the meeting after some 
delegates had already left their homes 
for the Conference. The Economic and 
Social Council will likely be established 
in January 1946. 













“The Supreme Authority” 








Classroom 
and Library 
Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 

investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
‘the foundation book 
of education.” 



















Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary “making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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MONEY 


wien gou need ct! 
How to borrow $100, $200 or $300 without 
endorsers—up to 18* months to repay 


[" you run short of cash at any time, just get in touch with 
Household Finance. Here you can borrow on your mere 
Promise to repay. No endorsers, no bankable security needed! 

Just tell us how much money you need and the payment 


you prefer. 
Borrow by mail 


You see below what convenient payment schedules you have 
to choose from. Payments shown include both principal and 
charges. Charges are made only for the actual time you have 
the money. The sooner you repay the less your loan costs. 
But you have up to 18* months to repay if you wish. Please 
apply for your loan at the nearest Household office. Or send 
the coupon to learn how you can borrow by mail—quickly 
and simply. 





Schools use these helps 


Household’s practical booklets on buying and budgeting, now 
widely used by schools and colleges, will help you etree your 
income. Ask or write for free sample copies. 

*Loans for the payment of certain “‘restricted” articles are 
limited by Govt. regulations to 12 months. 






































FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
2 3 8 15 18 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 13.07 |$ 8.85 
50 26.15 17.69 | $ 7.13 
75 39.22 26.54 10.70 | $6.30 | $ 5.47 
100 52.29 35.38 14.27 8.40 7.29 
125 65.24 44,14 17.79 10.45 9.07 
150 78.18 52.89 21.27 12.47 10.81 
200 104.07 70.30 28.18 16.44 14.22 
250 129.83 87.70 35.06 20.38 17.60 
300 155.59 105.10 41.92 .| 24.31 20.97 
Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 370 per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chporition, Incorporated — 


Est. 1878 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 
Starks Bldg., 4th Floor. Ph.: JAckson 4291 
Evansville 8, Indiana 
Third and Main Bldg., 3rd Floor. Ph.: 3-3137 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Carew Tower Bidg., 14th Floor. Ph.: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 
a I ee ee a eee a 


Send coupon for free information. No obligation to bor- j 
row. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount you need. I 
Household Finance Corporation, Incorporated KSS5 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) I 
Please mail me free copy of your booklet: “‘How to Get q 


a Loan.” I understand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 


.. Months | 


Gee es ee es ee ee ee es ee es ee a od 


Amount I wish to borrow $.......... JOP. =. 
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Everybody's Job — The Teacher's Job 


HAT ARE THE OPPORTUNITIES for the 

classroom teacher in the important 
work of school public relations? Does it 
mean added duties or is it a vehicle for 
the cultivating of genuine appreciation 
for the work of teachers and for the op- 
portunities and accomplishments of the 
school? 

At the outset and in fairness to all 
teachers, it should be emphasized that 
public relations is everybody’s job. Since 
teachers are in the majority in every 
school system and because they are near 
the heart and hope of the child, they con- 
stitute a major link in the building of 
good will and the influencing of opinion 
in favor of the best possible educational 
opportunities for every boy and girl. 

The story is told of a man who on his 
way to the office one morning observed 
that there were no newspapers for sale, no 
radio programs, and all store windows 
were vacated of displays. Before he could 
comprehend this strange situation he 
awakened and realized it was only a 
dream. He commented to a friend, 
“How like the schools and teachers— 
their services are excellent, their results 
ever so good, but they avail themselves 
of no display windows for the exhibition 
of their work, and no newspapers and 
radio programs to tell of their efforts and 
their accomplishments. Their good work 
is almost without recognition.” 

If teachers are to create good will and 
influence opinion in favor of good 
schools, they will want to impress the pub- 
lic with their love of children. Always 
the child will be projected as the one 
purpose for which the school exists. 

Schools are seldom adjudicated on 
their major faults, but rather in terms of 
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By Otis A. CrosBy 


First Grade Teacher, Hebron, Ky. 
President School Public Relations Association 
Detroit, Michigan 


the little acts of the teacher—failure to 
praise Junior for a good spelling lesson, 
a harsh word for a child with incomplete 
home work, irritation at the teacher’s 
demand for a new notebook when the old 
has a few pages yet unused. Fairness in 
dealing with children; a professional, 
practical diagnosis of child-school prob- 
lems, respect for the economic conditions 
of the home, and the health of the child— 
these things create within the parent un- 
derstanding and good will toward the 
teacher and the school. 

Teachers can do much to interpret the 
whole school to the home—the encour- 
agement of student letters of “facts to 
know about your schools;” an informal 
talk about personal travels or hobbies 
before the Four O’Clock Club or ‘the 
Ladies Friendly Circle will help impress 
the public with the fact that teachers are 
people. Cooperation with the adminis- 
tration in the preparation of a mimeo- 
graphed page on such popular subjects 
as “How We Teach Reading,” and “The 
Place of Citizenship in Today’s Schools” 
do much to create understanding. Teach- 
ers should have confidence in their 
knowledge of the economic values of edu- 
cation—a story that every citizen may 
come to know with growing pride. Re- 
spect for professional ethics; the right 
of the public schools to distribute income 
in such amounts that boys and girls have 
a full chance to the pursuit of education 
to the full extent of their abilities; and 
the tremendous importance of an ade- 
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quate amount of good school equipment 
and supplies—these are matters of mo- 
ment in a successful educational pro- 
gram. They help materially in making 
peace permanent and in creating good 
will and respect toward schools. 

Teachers can do much to develop ef- 
fective public relations through a sys- 
tematic and scientific sampling of citi- 
zen opinion regarding the schools. What 
do our publics think of what we now do; 
what are they misinterpreting; what do 
they want that we may not now be doing 
or contemplating in our educational pro- 
gram? Such information constitutes the 
very basis of public relations. Teachers 
can be most effective in the determining 
and measuring opinion regarding the 
schools. They can greatly fortify the 
work of the administration both as indi- 
vidual teachers and in group activity. 
Such teacher attention to public relations 
constitutes the very basis of good school 
relations. Teachers well know that the 
child is the most potent interpreter of 
schools. Anything that lends to good re- 
lations with the school child gets at pub- 
lic relations where it counts most. 

Local and state teacher associations 
do much to stimulate and guide individ- 
ual teacher efforts in influencing opinion 
in favor of better schools. It is through 
such cooperation and the professional 
desire of every educator to sub-ordinate 
all efforts to the one purpose for which 
schools exist—the full education of every 
child—that we can look to an educational 
system that will make reality of the win- 
ning of the peace. 





Collective security of the world may 
depend upon how far nations of other 
continents are willing to go in accepting 
the pattern already established on the 
American continent. 


January, Nineteen Forty-six 








IF and AND 

If you can start 

This bright New Year 

Without complaint, 

And give your best 

In work and cheer 

And sympathy 

And kindly words 

For every day, 

Then this whole year 

Will be a joy. 

Your New Year’s pledge 

And heart’s resolve 

All come to naught 

Unless each day 

They are renewed 

At the fountain 

Where dreams and work 

Are woven in 

The tapestry | 
That helps to make ! 
Life’s rich mantle 
Of Cloth of Gold. 
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American Education Week in 


Lexington 


Ws ACTIVITIES FOR the year were 
being planned, Classroom Teachers 
Association of Lexington, Fayette County 
and the University of Kentucky decided 
to observe vigorously American Educa- 
tion Week. As much very important leg- 
islation for the benefit of schools will be 
submitted at the next session of the legis- 
lature, it was further decided to empha- 
size particularly the proposed legislative 
program formulated by the Kentucky 
Education Association and the State De- 
partment of Education.. 

To this end, plans were made and 
committees organized in September and 
early October. Whatever success was 
achieved we attribute largely to early 
planning and organizing, and to the inter- 
est and enthusiasm of the members and 
the wholehearted cooperation of many 
other groups. Never did so many do so 
much—and so enthusiastically! 

The art departments of the three school 
systems arranged a poster contest, and 
about sixty posters were considered good 
enough to be displayed in the windows 
of local business houses. One of the best 
posters submitted portrayed a small boy 
with huge globules of tears streaming 
from his eyes because of the sad status 
of education in Kentucky! 

Merchants were very cooperative in 
exhibiting posters in their windows and 
in arranging window displays. Some 
business men inserted educational idea 
or information in their newspaper adver- 
tising copy. Two concerns ran large 
display ads, “Education Makes Good 
Business” and “Education—An Invest- 
ment in People.” One of the local news- 
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By NANALYNE BROWN 


President, Classroom Teachers Assn., 
Lexington, Ky. 


papers carried editorials on education 
in six of the seven issues during the 
week. Moreover, the papers were very 
generous in the space they gave our activi- 
ties. The Fayette County Teachers Asso- 
ciation sponsored a series of articles on 
the situation in Kentucky. These were 
written by leading educators in the state, 
and were splendid. 

A committee met with the Ministerial 
Association, furnished the members with 
copies of the Kentucky Education Asso- 
ciation bulletins and with National Edu- 
cation Association’s religious folder, and 
asked their cooperation. 

A speakers bureau was organized to 
make five minute talks to luncheon clubs 
and other civic and service groups. About 
one thousand people have listened to our 
story, which has been told within the al- 
lotted time! This activity will be con- 
tinued through December and January as 
appropriate occasions arise. The public 
relations committee did an excellent job 
of making appointments and we believe 
created much goodwill for the schools 
and education. Under the auspices of 
Classroom Teachers Association three 
radio programs were broadcast from the 
local station. Students arranged one, 
Mr. James Park emphasized the impor- 
tance of education on another, and the 
third was a forum on some educational 
problems in Kentucky. Participating in 
this were the presidents of the two local 


teachers clubs, Mrs. A. B. Crawford and 
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Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Mrs. Jessie P. 
Fugett, president of the State Department 
of Classroom Teachers, and Miss Cathe- 
rine Dunne, who arranged and conducted 
the program. 

Many parents visited the schools, each 
one of which had its own plans and pro- 
gram. The Parent-Teacher Associations 
had special programs and reports indi- 
cate that they were unusually good. The 
American Legion provided movie 





“shorts” for two of the local theaters. We 
believe that American Education Week 
had community-wide observance. 
Events were highlighted by a dinner 
meeting of Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion at which the speaker was Miss Mary 
Titus, southeastern regional director of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers 
of the National Education Association. 
A very lovely tea in honor of Miss Titus 
concluded the week’s activities. 





Bird Banding Projects of the 
Kentucky Ornithological Society 


D O YOU KNOW WHETHER you have the 
same cardinals and blue jays in 
your magnolias in winter as in summer? 
Do the same brown thrashers and cat- 
birds come back from the sunny south to 
nest in your mock oranges and rose 
bushes? These and many similar ques- 
tions remained unanswered until bird 
banding became the great cooperative 
venture it is today. Bird banding has 
become an important method for the 
study of the habits, disposition and anat- 
omy of live birds. It gives the biologist 
an opportunity to weigh, measure and 
otherwise study birds without killing 
them. It also furnishes the teacher of 
science a chance to know intimately one 
class of vertebrates and to interpret this 
important group of warm-blooded, con- 
spicuous animals to his classes. The 
Kentucky Ornithological Society through 
its members has long encouraged bird 
banding, and the interesting discoveries 
which are made in Kentucky by this 
method are presented at the annual meet- 
ing during K.E.A. 

Bird banding is supervised by Joseph 
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C. Lincoln of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice (formerly the Biological Survey) of 
the United States Department of the In- 
terior. Since 1920 there have been 
banded 4,690,873 wild birds by oper- 
ators in every state in the Union. While 
some of these birds have been ringed on 
Federal Refuges by wardens, the great 
majority have received their markers 
from small private operators: teachers, 
campers, scout leaders, wild life enthu- 
siasts, who do it for the opportunity to 
study and advance the science of wild 
life. 

The government furnishes the num- 
bered aluminum bands upon which is 
printed: “Notify the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Washington, D. C. (much ab- 
breviated on the smaller bands (and a 
serial number such as 42-200,744, the 
band I placed on a male cardinal on Au- 
gust 12, 1944. The government also fur- 
nishes special forms for keeping records 
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and free envelopes for making reports. 
Bird banders must furnish their own 
traps, specifications for the construction 
of which are given in the Bird Banders 
Manual which is issued to each station 
operator. The only other expense is the 
bait such as millet seed, cracked corn, 
sunflower seed, suet and scraps from the 
table. Different species are attracted by 
each kind of bait so that the greater the 
variety, the more kinds of birds will be 
captured. 

Active banding stations have been 
maintained in various parts of Kentucky 
during the last 20 years, particularly at 
Bowling Green, Glasgow, Madisonville, 
Anchorage and Louisville. Discussion 
of the results has been published in the 
Kentucky Warbler, the quarterly journal 
issued by the Kentucky Ornithological 
Society. Probably more chimney swifts 
have been banded than any other species, 
since thousands: have been captured as 
they flew out of chimneys where they had 
roosted for the night. Many of the 
swifts taken at Glasgow were found to be 
wearing bands placed there in nearly all 
states east of the Mississippi River. A 
hundred years ago it was generally be- 
lieved that swifts hibernated during the 
winter, but even after that was disproved, 
their winter home remained a mystery. 
Finally, eleven bands were brought into 
the office of the American consul in Peru 
in 1944, These were found to have been 
placed on chimney swifts in the United 
States, chiefly in Tennessee. The birds 
had been killed by natives in the tropical 
jungles along the upper Amazon River. 
Thus within the last year, the only un- 
known winter home of a bird of Eastern 
United States has been discovered 
through banding. 

Now let us examine some other dis- 
coveries which have been made through 
this method of research. The cardinal 
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has been banded in large numbers due 
to its fondness for sunflower seeds, and 
coarse grains. All the evidence so far 
accumulated demonstrates that individ- 
uals pass their whole life in the same 
general area, normally wandering no 
more than a few miles from their birth 
place. The same birds are trapped in 
winter and summer in the same yard, as 
for example, 42-200,744 mentioned 
above which returned to my traps Janu- 
ary 28, 1945. The life of the cardinal 
is very short, few birds surviving the 
third year. Yet prolific reproductive ca- 
pacity maintains a high level of popula- 
tion and the bright colored songster con- 
tinues to be one of our commonest birds. 

The blue jay, largest and most pug- 
nacious of the song birds living in popu- 
lated areas, is also non-migratory. Jay 
No. 40-343,439 banded in Louisville 
June 30, 1944 was retrapped in the same 
place January 10, 1945. Although Jays 
frequently remain all the year in the 
same locality, they are erratic wanderers 
and are occasionally found 50 to 200 
miles from where they were first banded. 

Of the many birds of the far north 
which spend the winter in Kentucky I 
shall discuss only one, the white-crowned 
sparrow. Of the 60 banded at my sta- 
tion through the spring of 1945, eight 
have returned for the second winter and 
one for the third winter. After a round 
trip of 1000 to 1500 miles to their nest- 
ing territory in some far off corner of 
Canada, they have found their way back 
to the same little bit of brushy terrain 
where I set my traps. Is it a marvelous 
sense of direction or an uncanny memory 
for land marks which guides them? 

Our summer birds, once they have es- 
tablished a nesting site, come back year 
after year as long as they remain alive. 
Brown thrasher No. 42-200,730 banded 
June 29, 1944 was back to the same spot 
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March 30, 1945. House wren 42-14,878 
nested in the same bird box in the back 
yard in 1943, 1944, and 1945. Unless 
she succumbs to one of the numerous 
perils ever besetting a bird’s life, she 
will again set up house keeping in the 
same box in 1946. But where our mi- 
gratory breeding birds spend the winter 
we seldom know unless one is picked up 
dead somewhere to the south, for bird 
banders are still all too few in the deep 
south. 

Game birds need special study because 
of the high toll taken by the hunter. Re- 
cent studies have shown that the surplus 
can be killed safely. The problem is: 
to improve habitat and arrange the hunt- 
ing laws so that only the surplus and not 
the necessary breeding stock is bagged. 
Mourning doves lay only two eggs at a 
time but this game bird has a long nest- 
ing season extending into September al- 
lowing them to raise as many as three 
broods. Although a winter resident in 
Kentucky in moderate numbers, banding 
has shown that many of our summer 
doves migrate southeastward to Georgia 
and adjacent states. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service has requested that special 
efforts be made to band dove nestlings in 
order to furnish data upon which better 
game management can be based. A 
worth while project for a biology class 
would be to cooperate with a bird bander 
by searching out mourning nests for him. 

A bird bander soon learns a great 
deal about bird psychology. Most blue 
jays are the most docile of birds when 
handled. They make no attempt to bite 
and when turned over on their backs in 
an open hand will lie quietly for several 
minutes. But occasionally one will be 
much more courageous and will bite and 
struggle furiously. The cardinal, which 
is in many ways the mildest and most un- 
obtrusive of song birds, struggles and 
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bites when handled, and its powerful bill 
inflicts a most painful nip. It is the only 
song bird which we prefer to handle with 
gloves. The tiny titmouse is a squirm- 
ing mass of feathery fury. It pecks vig- 
orously and often twists out of our hands 
before we have finished our observa- 
tions. Both the bobwhite and the mourn- 
ing dove are very docile. A bobwhite 
once crouched so motionless in the trap 
that we nearly passed it by as a mass 
of dead leaves. 

Bird weights are often taken at the 
time of banding. The weights of a par- 
ticular species will be found to fluctuate 
around a mean, giving a typical normal 
distribution curve. Male cardinals 
weigh as little as 35.8 grams and as much 
as 51 grams but the average of 13 is 
41.9 grams. Weights also vary from 
season to season and surprising as it may 
seem most birds are heavier and fatter 
in the winter than during the breeding 
season. A female cardinal, which 
weighed 36.2 grams on August 17, 
weighed 43.7 grams on February 3. 
Weights also fluctuate. during the day 
and from day to day, for birds eat a lot 
when food is plentiful and appear to lose 
weight quickly when food is scarce. A 
female cowbird, which weighed 43.7 
grams at 7 P.M. on April 12, weighed 
only 40.3 grams at 8 A.M. 3 days later. 

When a science teacher’s school is lo- 
cated in an area too populous for success- 
ful banding, the project can best be car- 
ried on in a suburban home. Biology 
students may then be encouraged to visit 
the banding station and help with the 
project on week ends. Special credit can 
be given for this as laboratory work, and 
it can be made the basis for a thesis or 
oral report. Heavy feeding without trap- 
ping for a few days will ensure a large 
gathering of birds and make it possible 
for a group of students to assist in the 
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banding of a large number in a single 
afternoon. 

Finally, banding is becoming an im- 
portant aid to biological research. Any 
teacher so engaged is contributing to our 
knowledge of bird life. He will soon dis- 
cover facts which should be published. 
He will find himself asked to lecture on 
banding before various organizations. 
He will make contacts with other bird 
banders and want to subscribe to journals 
on bird life. Surely his interest in biology 
will be stimulated and his classes benefit 
accordingly. 

Even if a banding project is not possi- 
ble, all science teachers should urge their 
students to be on the look out for birds 
wearing bands. Ask the discoverer to 
bring the band to class with the bird. 
Then have him send the band (or the 
band number if the bird is still alive) to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with as much information 
about the bird as possible. At least in- 
clude the locality where found and the 
date; the name of the bird will already 
be on file in Washington. Dr. Lincoln 
will acknowledge your letter and write 
back when and where the bird was 
banded. 





As the first nation to establish repre- 
sentative Government among a_ collec- 
tion of miutually suspicious colonies, we 
urge a hitherto individualistic family of 
nations to press forward along that path. 
We know it works. By the abolition of 
trade barriers between States we created 
on the North American Continent a so- 
ciety which possesses the greatest mass 
purchasing power in the history of the 
world. We know that works too. We 
recommend it to the attention of the rest 
of the world. 

—Ray Atherton 
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Junior Red Cross in 


NE CRISP SPRING MORNING, in the 
shadow of the mountains at the 
small white town of Blida, near Algiers 
in North Africa, a little eight-year-old 
girl named Belhadji Baya sat wrapped 
in her bernous in the courtyard of the 
School for Native Girls. 

Her little brown ankles were thin, but 
her dark eyes sparkled with anticipation 
as she watched her schoolmates playing 
a noisy game of ball. Suddenly the game 
stopped. The Red Cross lady, for whom 
they had all been waiting since early 
morning, had arrived with the hot milk. 

Later Belhadji went back to her class- 
room, and on a small piece of ruled 
paper, in purple ink, wrote to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross: 

“Thank you for the milk which you have 





Kentucky Schools 


By JANE GRISWOLD 
* 


sent us. I love that good creamy milk. We 
sit in a circle as for lunch and we place all- 
white doilies and the school teacher gives us 
a cup of hot milk. I have gained one kilo. 
When the war is over, you must come and see 
us at Blida, if God permits. We will give you 
couscous (a North African dish made of bar- 
ley) and good cakes to take away to America.” 

Far away to the north, to the east and 
to the west, groups of children, Polish, 
Greek, Yugoslav, Philippine, had also 
written thanks to the Red Cross. 

Much of this was made possible by the 
Junior Red Cross members of America 
through their National Children’s Fund, 
which has provided hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars worth of medicine, milk, 
clothing, Christmas gift boxes, books and 
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school supplies for children in war-torn 
countries. 


The fund, which is used to help chil- 
dren in this country as well as abroad, 
is maintained by contributions of boys 
and girls in American schools, who earn 
the money through their own Junior Red 
Cross projects. 


The fund now becomes particularly im- 
portant because of the vast necessity for 
educational rehabilitation abroad. To all 
state departments of education, the 
United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion has recommended the Junior Red 
Cross as the official channel through 
which pupils may assist in restoring edu- 
cational opportunities to children in war- 
ravaged lands. 


The national and international organ- 
ization and facilities of the Red Cross 
have been made available to school chil- 
dren all over the world through the vari- 
ous foreign Junior Red Cross Societies. 
The scope of this organization, with its 
potentialities for strengthening interna- 
tional understanding and awakening in 
youth a social consciousness and an 
awareness of its responsibilities as world 
citizens, is evident when it is realized that 
there are approximately twenty million 
members enrolled in the Junior Red 
Cross in American schools, almost 322,- 
000 of them in Kentucky. Many Junior 
Red Cross Societies abroad continued to 
function during the war, and the interna- 
tional League of Red Cross Societies 
plans to revive and develop these groups 
in the next two years, with at least one 
million members in each of 60 countries. 


The possibilities for increasing inter- 
national understanding, and at the same 
time enriching the school program 
through active participation in the Ameri- 


.can Junior Red Cross program, are lim- 


itless. In addition to the National Chil- 
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dren’s Fund, there is also international 
school correspondence. 

This program has been and will con- 
tinue to be of particular interest to teach- 
ers, since it gives them an opportunity to 
plan projects in their classes in geog- 
raphy, history, English, civics, the sci- 
ences and art. 

Any group of Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers may correspond with similar groups 
in schools in the many countries where 
Junior Red Cross Societies are organ- 
ized. This is not a program of corre- 
spondence between individuals; it is de- 
signed as an exchange of information, 
ideas, and culture between school groups. 
The 5th Grade of the Samuel Woodhill 
School in Fort Thomas, Kentucky, for 
instance, is exchanging correspondence 
albums with the same grade in the Luz 
Elisa Barja school in Tixan, Equador. 
On the other hand, in a small school the 
album may be a project in which the en- 
tire school participates. 

For the teacher, the album can be a 
springboard from which she launches the 
study of a specific topic. A history class 
could make a comprehensive study of the 
history of its state, from Indian days 
through the establishment of modern in- 
dustries. The Faurot Elementary School 
at Lima, Ohio, for example, designed a 
letter book beginning with a map of Ohio 
and gave a description of the Indian ori- 
gin of its name. Then followed sketches 
of the U. S. Presidents who were natives 
of Ohio, as well as short essays on its in- 
dustries. 

Work on the album can be carried on 
in several classes. The study and re- 
search can be done in the history, geog- 
raphy, and botany classes, the material 
written in the English class, and the al- 
bum assembled and decorated in the art 
class. Albums received from foreign 
schools can be studied in the same way. 
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Many Kentucky schools have partici- 
pated in another phase of school corre- 
spondence, that is, intersectional corre- 
spondence. While French Junior Red 
Cross groups were exchanging letters with 
each other about their experiences on the 
day their towns and cities were liberated 
from the Germans, American boys and 
girls in Eastern schools were learning at 
first hand about cattle ranching and min- 
ing, in Southern schools were learning 
about winter sports and manufacturing. 
Among others the 7th-9th Grades in the 
Henderson Settlement School in Frakes, 
Kentucky, is exchanging albums with the 
Chestnut Street Junior High School in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The correspondence albums and the 
National Children’s Fund are, however, 
only two aspects of the whole Junior Red 
Cross program. Kentucky boys and girls 
have taken a very active part in the proj- 
ects of their own communities, thereby 
broadening their own interests as well. 

For the Red Cross Camp and Hospital 
Program for our soldiers and sailors, 
they produced last year thousands of 
checkerboards, canes, afghans, slippers 
and ping-pong tables which they made 
themselves in manual training and sew- 
ing classes. In addition, boys and girls 
like those at Louisville helped by furnish- 
ing a day nursery for children of army 
personnel, as well as collecting games, 
books and victrola records. 

Peacetime participation in this pro- 
gram, particularly in service to hospi- 
talized veterans, will be even more neces- 
sary and more extensive. 

Junior Red Cross resources available 
to schools can most successfully be used 
in courses which are already established, 
such as Home Economics, Physical Edu- 
cation and the Industrial arts. Increas- 
ing emphasis will be placed this year on 
the part youth can play in promoting 
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better nutrition, in accident prevention, 
and in training in Home Nursing, First 
Aid and Water Safety, as well as Forest 
Fire Prevention. Last year one group in 
Oldham took an active part in these pro- 
grams by giving Red Cross health plays. 
Other groups of high school girls became 
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Child Care Aides. In the Bowman Field 
Nursery at Louisville, they gained valu- 
able experience in caring for children 
of patients, in nursing, in teaching and in 
nutrition, and contributed greatly to the 
war effort. 

Art and Dramatics teachers have also 
found the Junior Red Cross program use- 
ful in their classes. Christmas menu 
covers—nearly 10,000 of them—were 
made by Kentucky students for Army and 
Navy men aboard ships at sea, doing 
much to make homesick soldiers and sail- 
ors feel that they were remembered by 
the “folks back home.” Plays like “The 
King’s Toothache,” and “Counterpane 
Commandos,” scripts for which were fur- 
nished by Junior Red Cross, were put on 
by Kentucky youngsters of all ages.: 

Lively articles of current interest, such 
as the Air Age and the future of ports on 
the China Sea, will be treated this year 
in the Junior Red Cross Journal for high 


school classes. In the Journal, as well 
as in the Junior Red Cross News for ele- 
mentary schools, teachers in enrolled 
schools will find material interpreting 
the Junior Red Cross program and its 
underlying ideals. Each of the issues of 
the Journal in 1945-1946 is featuring a 
particular subject in the high school cur- 
riculum. In October special emphasis 
was placed on social studies; in Novem- 
ber, on science, health and physical edu- 
cation; in December, art and music. Al- 
though in other months home economics, 
commercial subjects and modern lan- 
guages, among others, will be treated, all 
of the issues will contain features of in- 
terest on various subjects. 

Thus Kentucky schools are participat- 
ing in a very vital program, and they can 
well be proud of their record for service 
to humanity and to the community, and 
further contribution to the development 
of the individual young citizen through 


the Junior Red Cross. 
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Preparation for Engineering Education 


By Forp L. Wiixinson, Jr. 


Dean, Speed Scientific School 
University of Louisville 


URRICULA IN PROFESSIONAL schools 
or universities are built upon def- 
inite pre-requisite study and assumed 
progress in either pre-professional cur- 
ricula of college level or in high school. 
The faculties of those professional 
schools whose students receive their basic 
preparatory work in college have a voice 
in the design of pre-requisite curricula 
while others who receive their beginning 
students directly from high school look 
to secondary education for the prepara- 
tion of their prospective candidates. 
Typical of the former are schools of law 
and medicine and of the latter are schools 
of business and commerce and schools 
of engineering. 

The latter group, business and engi- 
neering, draw more students for pro- 
fessional education than do any of the 
other professional schools and are the 
two major ones into which secondary 
school graduates enter, without one or 
more years of college preparation. In 
the fall of 1940; 33,175 young men en- 
tered the engineering schools of the 
United States as freshmen. During that 
year there were enrolled in all engineer- 
ing classes approximately 110,911 un- 
dergraduate students. 

During the same year 302 young men 
entered the freshmen classes of the two 
engineering schools of the state. These 
were part of a total of 753 Kentucky 
undergraduates seeking college degrees 
in engineering. It is concerning these 
young men in Kentucky, graduates from 
our high schools, that this article is un- 
dertaken. 

While figures are not complete, it is 
pretty accurately estimated that approxi- 
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mately 48% of those entering our engi- 
neering schools fail to complete the re- 
quirements for bachelor degrees, and in 
addition between 20 and 25 per cent of 
those who apply for entrance are inad- 
missible. 

If it were possible to reduce the fail- 
ures by only 50% and to admit one-half 
of those denied admission, it is estimated 
that the state of Kentucky would produce 
from its engineering schools approxi- 
mately 100 additional engineers on the 
basis of the 1940 enrollment figures. 
This is important to Kentucky’s indus- 
trial future. In fact it would have al- 
most doubled the graduating classes in 
engineering in 1940 had the salvage 
process started four years sooner. 

It is pretty well established that the 
high mortality in engineering education 
(both on admission and because of fail- 
ure in residence) results from three 
causes, not given here in order of their 
relative importance, but for the purpose 
of discussion only. These three are: fi- 
nancial, lack of aptitudes for science, and 
inadequate preparation. 


Financial 

It is believed in some quarters that 
engineering education is available only 
to those whose family incomes are above 
the average. Nothing is farther from the 
truth. Records show that the mortality 
rate attributed to lack of ability to fi- 
nance college attendance is unusually 
low. In one engineering school in the 
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state very accurate pre-war records were 
kept as to the reasons for withdrawals of 
all students between the freshman year 
and graduation. Over a rather long 
period of time the percentage of with- 
drawals for financial reasons amounted 
to only about nine per cent of those leav- 
ing school prior to graduation. 

There is, of course, no way of telling 
how many fail to matriculate because of 
lack of funds, but it is believed that this 
group is relatively small because of the 
fact that the general body of engineering 
students are drawn from all income 
levels. Loan funds, scholarships, and 
work opportunity tend to reduce this 
number to a very few and perhaps they 
might be influenced to enter college were 
they fully informed of the opportunities 


offered for making up for financial de- 
ficiencies. 

It has been the history of privately en- 
dowed institutions that as returns from 
invested endowments fall off tuition fees 
are increased. It then becomes the duty 
of the college to find ways and means for 
its students to earn sufficient money to 
meet the added burdens. Wide awake 
colleges have met this problem nicely as 
evidenced by the fact that enrollments 
have usually increased with increase in 
fees. 

It is safe to say that there is today very 
little reason to attribute all but a very 
few withdrawals to this factor. The am- 
bitious youth, no matter how poor, may 
aspire to a college education. 





The BROWN HOTEL 


After staying with us for 
several days, one guest 
recently wrote us: 


**Believe me, this is my first at- 
tempt at writing fan-mail, and it’s 
not even to Hedy Lamarr!—No, 
I’m just impelled to drop a line 
thanking you and your excellent 
staff for a delightful stay in your 
fine hotel.°? 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 
Manager 
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Lack of Aptitude For Science © 


The practice of engineering is today 
largely scientific. Every year sees its 
departure from an empirical art to a 
rational one. No group of people realize 
this more than do the faculties of engi- 
neering schools. It is brought to their 
attention by prospective employers of 
their graduates and by their study of the 
developments in various engineering 
fields. In many undergraduate engineer- 
ing curricula, students receive more in- 
struction in Mathematics, in Physics and 
in Chemistry than do majors in these 
subjects in undergraduate curricula in 
the colleges of Arts and Sciences. 

A glance at the possibilities of the 
future indicate that the requirements in 
science of the engineering graduate will 
be extended rather than reduced. The 


need for this concentrated instruction was 





BELL & HOWELL 


NEW 


Improved 
Filmosound 
179 


Long overwhelmingly preferred by schools, Filmo- 
sounds are even better now than before. They em- 
body the combat-tested results of our war-accelerated 
research in Opti-onics. Pictures are uniformly bril- 
liant without flicker or unsteadiness; sound repro- 
duction is clear and free of distortion. Filmosounds 
are precision-built by the makers of Hollywood’s pro- 
fessional equipment. Write for complete details to- 
day. 





D. T. DAVIS COMPANY 


178 Walnut Street Lexington 34, Kentucky 
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exemplified and dramatically brought 
home to engineering school faculties at 
the time when recruitment of personnel 
was underway for the atomic bomb plant 
in Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Recruiters for this mystery project 
visited engineering schools throughout the 
country and combed the records of their 
students and their graduates. While they 
were interested in the over-all records of 
accomplishment, especial attention was 
given to the degree of proficiency shown 
in Mathematics and Physics. You say 
that this is only natural, but remember 
that these young men, thousands of them, 
were to be used not in the research lab- 
oratories but in the engineering phases 
of production and design. Versatility 
was what they were looking for and pro- 
ficiency in the sciences provides versa- 
tility in the practice of engineering. This 
one example should be a warning to edu- 
cators in all fields of endeavor. 


Now it is admitted that all young men 
do not have intellectual aptitudes for 
Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry. 
But the successful engineer must have 
these aptitudes, not for just one but for 
all. Mechanical aptitudes and training 
are relatively unimportant in compari- 
son. In fact, it is deplorable that young 
men are encouraged to seek engineering 
education solely because of an interest in 
machines, “building things”, or mechan- 
ical drawing. All of these are desirable 
aptitudes for the engineer but many a 
famous one has none of them. 


The cause of failure in this one attrib- 
ute is considered to be exceedingly large. 
It is the result of inadequate guidance in 
the secondary school and poor selection 
for admission by the engineering school. 
Secondary schools and colleges are both 
to blame for this cause of failure in col- 
lege. In fact, failures can be blamed on 
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the colleges to an even greater extent 
than upon secondary schools. 


The above facts are well known by en- 
lightened engineering educators and ade- 
quate tests have been devised and widely 
used for evaluating scientific aptitudes. 
Many students fail after admission for 
the simple reason that they are admitted 
without their aptitudes having been de- 
termined and because lack of scientific 
aptitude is not established as a reason for 
denying admission. Failure on well de- 
vised aptitude tests do not indicate lack 
of intellect. Many students scoring high 
on general intelligence tests score low on 
scientific aptitudes. Rarely, however, do 
those scoring low in general intelligence 
shine in science. 

Experience has shown that many stu- 
dents with high school records well above 
the average or even fairly high in mathe- 





matics, physics, and chemistry do not 
meet the standards established through 
use of the better scientific tests. This may 
be attributed to the fact that a student of 
excellent intelligence may be able to give 
all the laws of physics but show a marked 
inability to apply these laws to a given 


situation. Or he may be an excellent 
mathematical manipulator with symbolic 
variables but be unable to relate this 
skill to physical and chemical variables. 
So while it is frequently true that those 
students with extraordinarily good 
records in high school mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry attained these 


records because of unusual aptitudes for 


these subjects, admission to engineering 
schools on this basis alone does not 
wholly eliminate the hazards the student 
will face in pursuing his professional 
education. 








THE INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAM OF ELECTIVE UNITS 


To supplement the PROSE AND POETRY literature program 
12 separate books 


[THE ELECTIVE UNITS ] 





Choose the novel, myth, 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
THE BLACK ARROW 
JULIUS CAESAR 
IVANHOE 


| THE BASIC TEXTS ] 


PROSE AND POETRY of England 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 
PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 





THE L. W. 


Kentucky Representative 


legend, or Shakespearean play 
which best meets the needs of your particular class. 


The novel or play regains its identity as a separate text... 
freedom of choice adds to the flexibility of the course to saselile 
for varying needs of classes. 


A COMPLETE COURSE FOR GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 


A Teacher’s Manual accompanies each basic text 
Write for additional information 


SINGER COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 


THE RISE OF SILAS LAPHAM 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
SILAS MARNER 
THE ODYSSEY 7 

MOBY ar 


[ STUDENTS’ WORKBOOKS ] 





Grade 12 I. Q. for England 
Grade 11 I. Q. for America 
Grade 10 I. Q. for Appreciation 
Grade 9 I. Q. for Enjoyment 


ROGER BARKER 
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Inadequate Preparation 
The third of the three reasons for fail- 


ure in engineering studies, inadequate 
preparation, shares with the second the 
virtue that it can be reduced in the mag- 
nitude of its effect on the possible success 
of an individual student. 


In discussing this problem, let us free 
ourselves of all adverse criticism of 
either secondary schools or colleges and 
confine discussion to the educational 
processes a prospective engineer must 
go through in order to successfuly meet 
the demands that will be made upon him 
in practice. 

In the the first place, we must recog- 
nize that the time available in college is 
too short to prepare for so diversified a 
profession as engineering has become. 
This is recognized by some engineering 
schools and they have already or are en- 
gaged in the process of extending the 
curriculum to five instead of four years. 
This extension of time is not to be utilized 
in expanding the elementary portions of 
the curriculum, but for the purpose of 
giving time for more advanced work in 
engineering sciences and to increase the 
time allocated to the humanistic-social 
stem of professional education. The 
division is such that in its effort to make 
a more versatile engineer the school, 
even if it extends the time allowed, is not 
able to begin college work at a lower 
level than in the past. As a matter of 
fact, progress has become so rapid in the 
utilization of science that it becomes in- 
creasingly important that the beginning 
student be further advanced in the 
sciences of Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistry. 

It has been considered in the past that 
a high school graduate having 11% units 
of Algebra, 1 unit of Plane Geometry, 
and 1% unit of Solid Geometry was suff- 
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ciently well trained in the sciences, pro- 
vided he showed aptitudes in mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry, to enter 
upon an education] program in engineer- 
ing school. With this background, the 
freshman engineering student was re- 
quired to cover the fields of college alge- 
bra, plane and spherical trigonometry, 
and analytic geometry. Today this is not 
adequate for the work ahead, and many 
engineering schools are calling for a 
more advanced preparation of its enter- 
ing freshmen. 

While every applicant for entrance to 
engineering school was advised to take 
either physics or chemistry, he was not 
required to do so. He, therefore, usually 
waited until he reached college to be in- 
troduced to these fundamental sciences. 


Today this preparation is not enough 
if the colleges, under either a four year 
or a five year program, are to assist the 
graduate to meet the educational de- 
mands placed upon him by progressive 
industries. For these reasons, many en- 
gineering schools demand that a student 
before admission to the freshman year 
be able to offer at least 2 units of algebra, 
1 unit of plane geometry, 1 unit of solid 
geometry, and 14 unit of trigonometry; 
and in addition, 1 unit of either physics 
or chemistry, or a unit of each. 


This enables the engineering school to 
make better use of the student’s time. As 
a result, calculus can be well underway 
before the end of the freshman year and 
each entering student will have at least 
a scientific attitude gained from the study 
of either physics or chemistry. Naturally, 
these subjects are not to be offered at the 
sacrifice of English, History, and lan- 
guages. 

The institution with which the author 
is connected has taken the step in con- 
junction with many of the schools of the 
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East and West in raising its entrance re- 
quirements for mathematics and the 
sciences. The work of the freshman 
year will be advanced upon the assump- 
tion that the high school graduate when 
applying for entrance to engineering is 
sufficiently prepared in algebra, plane 
and solid geometry, and trigonometry to 
make it unnecessary to devote college 
time to these subjects. The first year of 
college, then, can be devoted to analytic 
geometry and beginning calculus. 

In the field of physics and chemistry it 
is deemed important that a student who 
expects to enter a profession so complete- 
ly dependent on these sciences have a 
working knowledge and appreciation of 
them before undertaking a rigorous edu- 
cational program for which they are the 
fundamental foundation. As applied to 
engineering, these subjects are very 
closely related, and each applicant should 
have preliminary preparation in both. 
Recognizing the fact that certain sections 
of the state cannot, with their limited 
funds, prepare adequately in both of 
these fields an option is permitted. The 
main purpose of this requirement is to 
develop in the prospective student a 
scientific attitude and it is not particular- 
ly important which science is used for 
this purpose. 

Beginning with the fall quarter 1946, 
the Speed Scientific School of the Uni- 





versity of Louisville will introduce the 


following entrance requirements. These 
are in addition to the aptitude examina- 
tions in mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry which have for a number of years 
been an integral part of the entrance 
qualifications. 

Admission requirements in high school 
credits will read approximately as fol- 
lows: 

“Graduation from an accredited high 
school with fifteen standard credit units, 
eleven of which must be academic and 





not vocational in character. Of the 

eleven there must be 
English 3 units 
EELS Se Ee 2 units 
Plane Geometry ..............-- 1 unit 
Solid Geometry ............-.---- 1% unit 
Trigonometry ................---- 1% unit 
Physics or Chemistry ........ 1 unit 


“A student may enter with a condition 
in either 44 unit of solid geometry or 
trigonometry, but not in both.” 

He is further advised to offer as non- 
vocational credits at least two units of 
language and one unit of U. S. History. 

There seems to be a tendency to urge 
those students preparing for an engineer- 
ing education to enroll in shop and draw- 
ing courses. While this is not disparaged 
as preparation for engineering educa- 
tion, their interests in these endeavors 
may develop too widely and at the expense 









Age: princip all can keep in close 
touch with t Ps many new things in 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION by reading 
the sensational NEW magazine — 


SEE@HEAR 


The Journal on Audio-Visual Learning 
E. M. HALE and COMPANY, Publishers, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Every teacher, 
superintendent and 
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Dr. Ralph H. Woods 





of those subjects in which thorough prep- 
aration is essential. 


It is realized that facilities for college 
preparation vary considerably in high 
schools of every state. It is also clearly 
understood that the percentage of stu- 
dents who intend to enter college, or are 
even college material, is small, and that 
the percentage of those whose ambitions 
direct them to engineering is even small- 
er. To cater to the few is understand- 
ably expensive. Perhaps every high 
school in the state cannot completely pre- 
pare for entrance to engineering school. 
The student, however, should know what 
preparation is essential and it is one of 
the purposes of this article to bring this 
knowledge before the readers of this 
journal in order that they may be wisely 
advised. 


The attitude of engineering education 
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Dr. Ralph H. Woods, Director of the 
Division of Vocational Education in the 
State Department of Education since 
1936 assumed his new duties as Presi- 
dent of Murray State Teachers College 
on November 1, 1945. 

Dr. Woods, a native Virginian, re- 
ceived the most of his education in Ken- 
tucky, and received his Ph.D. from Cor- 
nell University. He began his teaching 
experience in West Kentucky and was a 
member of the faculty at the University 
of Kentucky from 1926 to 1936. In 
1936 he was given a leave of absence 
from the University of Kentucky to enter 
upon his work at the State Department. 

Dr. Woods has been very active in edu- 
cational affairs and is a past president 
of the American Vocational Association. 
His appointment as President at Murray 
State Teachers College has met with wide- 
spread approval throughout the state. 





may perhaps seem to many dictatorial 
and it is admittedly uncompromising. 
One must remember that an engineering 
school is charged with educating for a 
proféssion, and it is, or should be, an 
exacting profession. The faculties, there- 
fore, are the guardians of the pre-req- 
uisites for admission to that profession. 


It is their duty to perform two major: 


tasks, first, to insure that those who as- 
pire to practice are well educated in their 
profession to a degree of versatility that 
such practice will be of economic and 
social benefit to mankind, and second, 
that only those be admitted to it through 
graduation who may be worthy of the 
responsibility that is placed upon them 
by the public. 

The honest educator lies awake at 
night in these days of tremendous scien- 
tific advancement, not worrying over 
whether he can fill his classes with stu- 
dents, but over the problem of whether 
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he and his associates can adequately pre- 
pare their students for the demands of 
the future. 

They must ask for help in earlier prep- 
aration. It is not a plea based on a dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of prepara- 
tion prior to entrance to college, but a 
plea for a larger preparation and a more 
understanding guidance of those students 
whose aspirations direct them toward a 
future in engineering. 





The Henderson Classroom Teachers 
Organization which received a Charter 
from the N.E.A. in April 1945 is com- 
posed of approximately fifty members. 
Five meetings are held each year. One 
is a Banquet open to the public. Teacher 
participation in round table discussion 
on tenure, ethics, retirement, budget 
making, legislation, and other items of 
interest suggested by the State and Na- 
tional Associations highlight all of the 
programs. 





The organization has been instru- 
mental in securing for local teachers a 
salary schedule, written contracts, accu- 
mulative sick leave and equalization 
among professional workers. At the re- 
quest of the membership, a bonus was 
paid each teacher last year. 

This year we are investigating credit 
unions, a holiday calendar, and general 
means of improving teaching. 

A special program was initiated for 
American Education Week. Posters were 
placed in down town stores, a movie 
trailer was shown, items pertaining to 
needs of education were published daily, 
and patrons were urged to visit the 
schools. 

New teachers were entertained and 
generally speaking, the fact that all are 
interested and working on problems 
which affect teachers makes for a better 
understanding among the teachers of our 
city. 
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MY THIRD NUMBER BOOK 


A workbook-text edition of Arithmetic for Young America Grade 3 
By Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Dewey 
A combined text and workbook with complete developments, ample practice and fully 


illustrated; no other books required. A year’s work simply and meaningfully presented. 


This workbook-text with My First Number Book, My Second Number Book, and the 
new series of arithmetic textbooks for grades 3 to 8, Arithmetic for Young America, 
exemplify a sound, modern progam of instruction in arithmetic, grades one to eight 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


Represented by SHOCKLEY LOCKRIDGE 
4173 Guilford Avenue, Indianapolis 5, Indiana 
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Morgan County School Program 


t* HAS ALWAYS BEEN my belief that 
teachers have a vital part to play in 
our democratic social order. It is the 
teacher’s role, in cooperation with pa- 
trons and other public spirited citizens, 
to train youth for intelligent citizenship, 
thereby insuring them of a more abun- 
dant life. 

The teacher’s duties and responsibili- 
ties should not be confined to class room 
work alone, as is often the case, but 
should be extended to encouragement of 
leadership in all social and economic 
functions. There is hardly a limit to a 
teacher’s influence on the life of a com- 
munity if he or she has the ability to 
mobilize the energy of the citizenry of the 
district for joint promotional betterment 
of community problems and needs. It is 
possible for the teacher to use the agency 
of the child himself in educating adults 
and it would be profitable if much of his 
time were employed in this manner. The 
school should represent the very heart of 
the community. It should be a place that 
creates real life experience for the youth. 

In Morgan County there are ninety 
schools, many of which are on dirt roads, 
and eighty-six of which are one or two 
room schools. I presume this county has 
handicaps and limitations similar to those 
of other counties in the Southland. For 
one, our attendance is poor. Many boys 
and girls quit school early in life and are 
left to roam in society’s “No Man’s 
Land.” Another is the ability of our 
county to provide but little money for 
teachers’ salaries and for the mainte- 
nance and upkeep of buildings. Many 
of our school buildings are old and were 
constructed without proper lighting and 
seating arrangement. It seems that the 
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By Ova O. HANEY 
Superintendent 
e 

policy of those days was for a generous 
patron to give to the Board of Education 
a school site which was ordinarily on the 
unneeded and forgotten acres, or on a 
knob, or in the weeds, or between two 
branches, to assure the certainty of not 
providing an ample playground for the 
children. 

As time progressed, farmers became 
very much interested in the five essential 
“plant feeds” for their crops, but the 
school people were unsuccessful in sell- 
ing to the public the idea that their most 
valuable possessions, their children, also 
needed the essential “animal foods.” 
Thus the problem of providing hot lunch- 
es for school children arose. Too often 
have school people failed to place enough 
emphasis on the importance of a bal- 
anced diet! It is a recognized fact that 
many of our ailments are caused by the 
lack of a proper diet at some time in our 
lives, and it is obvious that without good 
health, personal happiness and useful- 
ness to our country are restricted. 

When a solution of these handicaps 
was first attempted, I was told many 
times that hot lunches in schools and the 
improvement of other conditions were a 
financial impossibility if a county board 
did not have sufficient funds to provide 
them. I became convinced then, and am 
more so now, that by utilizing the energy 
of our leading progressive citizens any- 
thing can be done. I, therefore, appeared 
before various clubs, agencies, and teach- 
ers to explain my aims and objectives. 
Before the members of the West Liberty 
Kiwanis Club, I outlined the procedures 
through which it was hoped our objec- 
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tives could be realized, and handed them 
a scoring sheet composed of fifty re- 
quirements which I considered the ear- 
marks of a good school. Higher points 
were given to the activities on which spe- 
cial emphasis was desired. For example, 
hot lunches and average daily attendance 
received the greatest number of points. 
Each Kiwanian was assigned as sponsor 
to a school, which was to be his, “‘for bet- 
ter or for worse.” He was to cooperate 
with the superintendent, the teacher, and 
the patrons. Each member thus assigned 
endeavored to outdo the other. Each 
called a meeting of his patrons and pre- 
sented a program consisting of talks by a 
representative of the Health Department 
and a representative of the Social Wel- 
fare Department, as well as by other lead- 
ing persons of the community. The Mor- 
gan County High School band provided 
music in many instances. The agencies 
and speakers gave encouragement to the 





teacher and the patrons by stressing the 
importance of good health and its con- 
nection with proper diets and the hot 
lunches. The Kiwanian outlined the aims 
and objectives of the program, and then 
challenged the spirit of group rivalry by 
declaring that no other school could sur- 
pass them if they cooperated in making 
their school better than the others. The 
Home Economics Department of the Mor- 
gan County High School and other quali- 
fied persons entered the program and 
recommended a course of action for start- 
ing and carrying out the hot lunch pro- 
gram without financial aid from the 
Board of Education. During the cam- 
paign, I attended as many meetings as 
possible, which sometimes meant two or 
three in an evening. There was a scram- 
ble for speakers among the Kiwanians as 
they expanded in organizing and utiliz- 
ing the energies of other leading citizens. 
It was thrilling to watch the groups start 
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Raise Arithmetic Standards with 
ESSENTIAL DRILL <.¢ PRACTICE .. ARITHMETIC 


By Lennes and Traver 


Many schools are looking for supplementary workbook 
material for second semester to strengthen their arithmetic 
program. If your school is in need of additional drill and 
practice in arithmetic, think of Lennes and Laidlaw. 

The Lennes ESSENTIAL DRILL AND PRACTICE IN 
ARITHMETIC are the latest edition and refinement of the 
Lennes arithmetic workbooks, which have been leaders in 
You can be sure to 
raise arithmetic standards in both fundamentals and prob- 
lem solving, and do it inexpensively, with ESSENTIAL 
DRILL AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC, designed for 


ARITHMETIC READINESS, Parts 1 and 2 


For Grades One and Two, to precede ESSENTIAL DRILL 
AND PRACTICE IN ARITHMETIC or to lay the ground- 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
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further information 


328 So. Jefferson St. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
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out in the evening to organize Parent- 
Teacher Associations and get the people 
in the community united and interested 
in their schools. 

The Morgan County Board of Educa- 
tion had no money to construct kitchens, 
to purchase food, or stoves, or utensils, 
to employ labor, or to repair buildings 
and paint them. This handicap did not 
stop them, however, and the Board did 
provide some matched money. The Save 
the Children Federation of New York has 
cooperated to the fullest extent in provid- 
ing clothing for the needy and in giving 
other welfare financial aid. Through 
their assistance we are conducting clinics 
from time to time. The children are be- 
ing weighed and each teacher is visiting 
every home, in collaboration with a social 
worker and health nurse, to determine 
the economic and health conditions of 
the homes. They are giving special at- 
tention to the parents and the needs of 
the pre-school children. 

The various communities have raised 


thousands of dollars. We have forty- 
eight hot lunches operating through the 
cooperation and help of the War Food 
Administration which has made it finan- 
cially possible. Had it not been for their 
reimbursement plan we could not have 
operated a hot lunch program in our 
county. The Vocational Education De- 
partment at Frankfort, Kentucky, has 
been helping us make the school lunch 
program a success. To date the various 
schools have raised through pie suppers 
and other local community activities over 
$10,000 for the Morgan County School 
Lunch Program. 

Other definite accomplishments of our 
hot lunch program were an increase in 
the average daily attendance of more 
than 20%, and an advancement in the 
grades made by the students. Participa- 
tion in general school activities also in- 
creased which, in our opinion, was to a 
degree, the result of the lunch program, 
around which everything else seemed to 
revolve. 





Among Ourselves: It seems as though 
when the duration is finally over there 
should be proclaimed throughout this 
land a Teachers’ Day in recognition of 
all that teachers have done during the 
war years— special recognition for 


teachers who have stuck to their posts, for” 


teachers who have come back into the 
profession to help out, and for those who 
postponed retiring until the emergency 
should be past; for teachers who ex- 
plained “points” and issued ration books 
. . . sold stamps and bonds running into 
millions of dollars . . . supervised paper 
collections running into millions of tons 
... watched over collections of scrap iron, 
fats, and clothing for war relief . . . wrote 
letters to former pupils in all parts of 
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the world . . . comforted today’s boys and 
girls in a hundred and one ways in the 
midst of an insecure world . . . waited 
patiently through one delay and then an- 
other in obtaining equipment and books. 


. At Primary Activities headquarters here 


at Scott, Foresman and Company, we 
surely want to tell you how grand you’ve 
been to deal with throughout this difficult 
period of shortages when we couldn’t get 
your readers and Think-and-Do Books 
and other materials to you the minute 
you wanted them and we wanted you to 
have them. We all thank you for the 
patience you have shown, and are show- 
ing. ... A great big salute to you for 
everything—we think this country and 
its future are tremendously fortunate in 
you! 
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The Lowly First 


‘S° YOU TEACH THE first grade!— 
Well.” Then they look at you, how 
they can look, these people who sarcas- 
tically maintain that even a moron could 


teach the first grade; at which you, the 


object of this remark, are supposed to 
writhe in your school oxfords, hang your 
head and plead for understanding, in- 
stead you say, 

“TI could have taught in high school, 
but I prefer first grade and small chil- 
dren” (Which is true). 

But do they believe that? No!—They 
just look at you, with that tongue in the 
cheek look that plainly says, 

“Poor dear, we thought she could do 
so much better than this.” 

This isn’t an unusual situation, I’ve 
had the same look, remarks and sym- 
pathy since my first year in the teaching 
profession, and I am sure every primary 
teacher can agree with me. There is only 
one solution that I can see and it is this: 
I should like to see one of my well mean- 
ing friends, who think “even a near 
moron could teach primary” (the exact 
words) walk into the midst of forty, six- 
years-olds, the first day of the school 
year, without any previous training, and 
set to work. Then I think I would have 
my revenge. For where else, pray tell, 
does your child learn to read and to 
write and get the basic foundation of his 
school career, than in the first grade? 
He must get it there or else be handi- 
capped for the rest of his life. 

I had this question asked recently. 

“Oh, but it doesn’t take much college 
training for your position does it?” 
(Dear readers, I could have boiled.) 
Instead I tried calmly to explain that a 
primary teacher needed as much college 
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preparation as her fellow upper grade 
teachers, and perhaps a great deal more 
patience and fortitude. Many Mothers, 
after visiting our busy little room have 
exclaimed: 

“My, how can you have so much 
patience? I wouldn’t have your job for 
anything.” 

But I can’t agree with the latter state- 
ment, for I would have my job. I thor- 
oughly enjoy it. 

I think we primary, particularly first 
grade teachers, have the thrill of watch- 
ing these youngsters read their first page 
of a pre-primer, write their first legible 
page of manuscript, spell the first word, 
and draw their first understandable pic- 
ture; this is our reward. Our hearts 
swell and a little pang of pride creeps 
in and whispers: 

“See you helped to do that, you started 
him or her in the direction of learning.” 
But that isn’t the only reward we claim, 
there is another and that is the consola- 
tion of admiration in the eyes of those 
so young. I think my colleagues of the 
upper grades miss a great -deal of this. 
And too, in what other grade could one 
get a sincere proposal of marriage. 
(Quite flattering, let me say, and in all 
earnestness I shall never forget it.) 

One of my small boys approached my 
desk and very sincerely asked if I would 
teach until he was in the twelfth grade. 

“Why dear?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “I’d be pretty old by 
that time and maybe you’d marry me 
then.” 


So, dear readers, you can see there are 
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the joys of innocence as well as the thrill 
of seeing the expansion of new minds, 
and after thinking it over carefully I will 
let my well meaning friends scoff if they 
will. I, for one, think they are missing 


a great experience. So I will continue 
being the “poor dear who should have 
done better.” Why should it irritate me 
really, for I have a job to do, and I love 
it. 





Why Essential Changes Are Signifi- 
cant to Progress in Industrial Arts 


OW THAT THE WAR is won, and peo- 

ple have time to relax after the tre- 

mendous war effort; thoughts will turn 

again to community problems and their 
complications. 

Education will not escape the close 


JOHNSON’S 


ARITHMETIC 
WORKBOOKS 


Prepared by classroom teach- 
ers for classroom teachers— 





Bk. I—Numbers Are Fun 
Bk. Il—Number Tales and 
Games 

Bk. I1l—Number Parade 
Bk. IV—Going on in 
Arithmetic 
Each, $ .86, List 
Subject to usual 
(BE, V—now in preparation) 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


and mail this coupon fer full 
-> information 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. D, 

7 North Second 8&t., 

Richmond 12, Va. 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the Ari’ ic Work- 


books checked below— 
O BE. I BK, II BE. III 
g BK. IV 0 














By Epear E. Mara 
Holmes High School, Covington, Kentucky 
€ 

scrutiny of a substantially taxed popu- 
lace. No one doubts that education will 
survive, but whether it will flourish de- 
pends upon those at the helm. Industria! 
arts is no exception. It will be weighed 
and evaluated along with all other school 
courses. 

The practical step for every industrial 
arts teacher to take right now is to deter- 
mine what is most important, weed out 
the less essential, and add such new con- 
tent as space and funds will permit. 

The need for change is quite obvious. 
Out of the war has come a vast amount of 
scientific data relative to the educational 
status, health, and living conditions of 
the people of the nation. From industry 
and laboratories have come new formu- 
las, new materials, new products, new 
processes, new techniques, new proce- 
dures, and new machines. Among some 
of the recent contributions or develop- 
ments may be listed: atomic energy, elec- 
tronics, radar, television, synthetics, plas- 
tics, processed foods, penicillin, sulpha 
drugs, vastly improved air planes, new 
air ports, and international highways. 
Most of these played a major role in win- 
ning the war. There is little doubt but 
what they will play an ever increasing 


Name— 

School part in our lives in the future. 

sas If the school is to keep pace with the 
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scientific and industrial developments 
of the outside world and truly serve the 
community; then it must interpret the 
true significance of these developments 
in relation to the moral, economic, and 
social implications involved. Industrial 
arts is obligated to share in this respon- 
sibility, and must in a functional manner 
reveal its objectives. The program to 
retain public support must be meaning- 
ful to the boys and girls whom it serves. 





The Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women is interested in stimulating 
among its members and among faculties 
and administrators of schools a growing 
interest in the welfare of the individual 
student so that his development will be 
well-rounded. 

The primary concern of the Dean of 
Women or of the Dean of Girls is to help 
create in the school an atmosphere which 
will enable the greatest number of stu- 
dents to find full self-realization. In or- 
der to make that possible, the dean of 
women must assist in developing social 
competence and poise; in advising con- 
cerning vocational choices, class sched- 
ules, and habits of study; in maintaining 
a pleasant and wholesome discipline; in 
being a mediator between students and 
faculty in cases where mutual under- 
standing is lacking. 

The Dean of Women or the Dean of 
Girls must be a person of vision, inter- 
ested in students as individuals; she must 
have a sense of humor and a sense of 
balance, lest unimportant details assume 
too much significance. She must be a 
person with rich resources for self-im- 
provement and growth. Such a woman 
can put meaning for the individual stu- 
dent into all aspects of educational de- 
velopment. 
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Virginia’s recreational facilities 
are a noted feature . . . glamourous 
beaches, panoramic Skyline Drive, 
world-renowned natural wonders. 
And there is another feature .. . in 
Virginia, Washington and Jefferson 
labored for a new Democracy, here 
are preserved historic shrines of a 
mighty nation, Colonial romances 
without number were enacted in Old 
Virginia. 

Preview your Virginia vacation via 
motion pictures—free, except for ship- 
ping costs. Borrow as many films as 
you need for your school program. 


THE FOLLOWING PICTURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 
Thomas Jefferson and Monticello; 
Stratford, the Home of the Lees; Old 
Dominion State; George Washington's 
Virginia; Luray Caverns and Shenandoah 
National Park; The Power Behind the 
Nation; Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural Bridge and 
Historic Lexington; Shenandoah National 
Park; and Wonders of the World. De- 
tailed information concerning these films 
will be supplied upon request. 


VIRGINIA 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 806, 914 Capitol Street 
RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 


VIRGINIA IS EXCITING AS A VACATION LAND 


e » « SATISFYING AS A HOME 
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December Meeting of 
The Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors met at K. E. A. 


headquarters in Louisville, Ky., on De- 


cember 10, at 10:00 A.M. with the fol- 
lowing members present: 

James T. Alton, J. O. Lewis, Harper 
Gatton, Louis Arnold, Warren Peyton, 
Mrs. Marguerite Fowler, James A. Ca- 
wood, A. D. Owens, Heman H. McGuire, 
R. T. Whittinghill and H. L. Donovan. P. 
H. Hopkins called and explained that he 
was unable to be present because of the 
icy conditions of the roads at Somerset. 
The meeting was also attended by Jesse 
Carty, J. F. Williams, Senator Lawrence 
Carter, Roy Cornette, J. W. Brooker, and 
W. P. King. 

President Alton presided and called on 
the secretary for his report. Mr. King 
made a brief financial report and pointed 
out that K. E. A. memberships, both 
pledged and paid, exceeded the number 
on the same date the previous year. He 
also presented Mrs. Elizabeth Baird as his 
new secretary and assistant, to succeed 
Mrs. Marguerite Ferguson, resigned. The 
Board felicitated Mrs. Baird and ordered 
that a letter of appreciation be sent to 
Mrs. Ferguson for her 12 years of loyal 
and efficient services to the K. E. A. 

President Alton stated that the chief 
purpose of the meeting was to hear re- 
ports from various committees and the 


_ Planning Board concerning specific bills 


to be introduced in the 1946 Legislature. 
Mr. Brooker then presented 13 bills 
which had been prepared by committees 
and were recommended by the Planning 
Board. After careful and lengthy dis- 
cussion the 13 proposals with a few minor 
amendments were unanimously ‘ap- 
proved. These 13 bills cover practically 
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all of the 17 points in the K. E. A. Pro- 
gram that are not a part of the state bud- 
get bill. Dr. Donovan presented the bud- 
getary request of the University of Ken- 
tucky and after consideration it was en- 
dorsed by the Board. 

The Board then gave careful considera- 
tion to the advisability of a request to in- 
crease the compulsory school age to in- 
clude 16 and 17 year olds and, follow- 
ing much discussion, Supt. J. F. Williams 
was asked to have a bill drafted to ac- 
complish this purpose. Mr. Whittinghill 
stated that enabling legislation was 
needed to permit cities of the fourth class 
to establish junior colleges. The Board 
then authorized President Alton to ap- 
point a committee to investigate the whole 
matter of enabling legislation for junior 
colleges for cities of both the fourth and 
fifth classes. President Alton subsequent- 
ly appointed the following members of 
this committee: R. T. Whittinghill, Chair- 
man, J. K. Long, Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, 
R. E. Jaggers and R. E. Woosley. 

The Board then expressed its appre- 
ciation to the members of the various 
committees who worked so diligently and 
efficiently in the preparation of the de- 
tails of the K. E. A. Legislative Program. 

There being no further business, the 
Board adjourned. 





The excellent volume, “Building A 
Better Southern Region through Educa- 
tion.” produced by the Southern States 
Work Conference, may be obtained by 
writing to K.E.A. headquarters. This is 
a volume for school administrators and 
has a mass of valuable material for any 
superintendent. 
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Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
BALLARD .... V. W. Wallis ANCHORAGE ......................- Richard VanHoose 
eT | , _| aan one Edward F. Blackburn BuRNSIDE I. W. Finley 
CRITTENDEN J. L. F. Paris Covincton Glenn O. Swing 
CUMBERLAND Samuel Alexander Dawson ‘SPRINGS R. A. Belt 
DavIEss Fred Burns Dayton Olin W. Davis 
FAYETTE D. Y. Dunn GREENUP L. T. Dickenson 
GRAVES Martha Dell Deweese GREENVILLE J. H. Harvey 
HARRISON W. L. Case HENDERSON Ted Sanford 
HENDERSON Carl Vincent HOPKINSVILLE .................--- Gladstone Koffman 
KNotTT Beckham Combs Horse Cave J. M. Dodson 
LEE Sedley Stewart LAWRENCEBURG .............-..-.---- Charles O. Ryan 
LAVINGSTON ................ Mrs. Mamie Y. Ferguson Lone Jack, FourMILE, Ky. ............ S. A. Mills 
MEADE James R. Allen MAYFIELD Charles I. Henry 
NELSON ..... R. V. Sparrow MIDDLEBURG J. W. Murphy 
OLDHAM W. L. Trapp OWENTON ...Cyrus' Greene 
PENDLETON A.B. Arnold PEMBROKE L. W. Allen 
| ae, Raymond J. Wesley PROVIDENCE Edwin R. Ward 
SIMPSON H. T. Wright RicHonp ...... A. L. Lassiter 
UE icigiinnccsisedicneithictediubail Guy F. McClure SOMERSET P. H. Hopkins 
WARREN Everett Witt WILLIAMSTOWN ................-------- A. W. Glasgow 
Schools Principal Schools Principal 


HopkKINSVILLE HicH ScuHo01 ....Chas. J. Petrie 
. Masonic Home Scuoou Facutty 


THE HIGHLAND INSTITUTION 
West SipE ScHOOL, 








D. B. Caswell Hopkinsville Lalla Dennis 
igh LOuISVILLE: 
PIKEVILLE COLLEGE a ’ 5 Atex G. Barret, Jr., Hicu ScHoor 
. A. Page, Pres. Nata Lee Woodruff 
PaRKSVILLE Hicu ScuHoot......Harlan Kriener HazE.woop Helen Weaver 
STuaRT ROBINSON SCHOOL........... W. L. Cooper HicHuanp, Jr., Hies ............ Eva T. Mason 
Fulton County 
Cities 
Owenton Williamsburg Wingo 


K. E. A. CONVENTION 


will be held in Louisville, Ky. 
April 10, 11, 12, 1946. 
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DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION ; 

President—James T. ALTON, Vine Grove, Ky. 

First Vice President—C. W. MarsHatt, Columbia, Ky. 

Second Vice-President—L. C. Curry, Bowling Green, Ky. 

Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES TERM EXPIRES 

James T. Aton, Chairman..................... June 30,1947 J. A, Cawoop, Harlan 
J. 0. Lewis, Fulton June 30,1948 A.D. Owens, Newport 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville................. June 30,1947 Heman H. McGuire, Grayson 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown... ...June 30,1948 R. T. Wurrtincuit, Hazard................... 
Warren Peyton, Hartford..................... June 30,1947. P.H. Hopxins, Somerset. 
Mrs. Marcuenite Fow er, Louisville......June 30,1947 H. L, Donovan, Lexington................-...--- 





Director of Public Relations—Joun W. BrooKER 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Fist Disraicr: 
President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah, Ky. 
Secretery—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 
Szconp Disraicr: 
— W. Wallace, Calhoun, 
y- 
Secretery—Eberly Hammack, Morgan- 
field, Ky. 
Tarp Disrricr: 
President—Samuel Alexander, Burkes- 
ville, K: 


y- 
Secretary) W. M. Willey, 1346 Chest- 
nut St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Fourra Distaicr: 
President—Robert E. Woosley, Leitch- 
eld, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabeth- 
town, Ky. 


Frets Disrarcr: 
President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, New- 
castle, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller 
Court, Louisville, Ky. 


Uprer Cumpertanp Distaict: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 

Ky. 


Mivpte Cumsertanp Distaicr: 
President—Miss Margaret Waite, 
Stearns, Ky. 
Secretery—Homer E. Losey, West 
Somerset, Ky. 


Urrsr Kentucky River Distaicr: 


President—Arnold Rose, Campton, Ky. 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern District: 
President—Tom Rowland, Vanceburg 
Ky. 


Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman 
St., Ashland, Ky. 





Nortuern Distaicr: 
President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton, Ky. 


Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independ- 
ence, Ky. 


Centrat District: 
President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, 
Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Department or SuPERinTENDENTS : 
President—C. V. Snapp, Jenkins, Ky. 


Secretary—Mre. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


Derantuent oy Evementary Epucation: 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 


President—Dr. Alberta W. Server, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Smith, Frank- 
fort High School, Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 


President—Mrs. Carman Morrow, Padu- a: N 
eah. Ky. Secretary— lo report 
Conf of Math ics Teachers: 


Secretary—Miss Ruby Smith, Murray, 
Ky. 


Deraatuent of Seconpary Epucation: 


President—F. 1. Satterlee, Campbell 
County High School. Alexandria, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Elizabeth Wallis, Lex- 
ington Junior High School, Lexing- 
ton. Ky 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 


President— Mies Grace Anderson. Uni- 
versity High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—A. J. Beeler, Jr., Manual 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 
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President—Miss [Elizabeth Ragland, 
Lexington Junior High School, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conference of Science Teachers: 
President—V. C. Midkiff, Owensboro 
Senior High School, Owensboro, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

eer nee Bone, Madisonville, 
ys 
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DerarTMENt or Sxconpary ScHooL 
PRINCIPALS : 

President—W. F. Russell, Flemings- 
burg, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Emma J. Woerner, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Department oF Fine Ants: 
Music Section: 
President—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, 420 
Transylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Helen Boswell, Board 
of Education, Louisville, Ky. 


Art, Section: 
President—Fred P. Giles, Eastern State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucy Diecks, 611 
Western Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


Department or Vocational EpucaTion: 
President—A. H. Meyer, Ahrens Trade 
School, Louisville, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Lucille McCurdy, 
Ahrens Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


President— 
Secretary— No report 
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Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 
President—S. G. Hembree, Corbin, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Smith, 225 
Catalpa Road, Lexington, Ky. 


Guidance: 
Prettiest} 


Secretary— No report 


Home Economics Education: 
President—Miss Nell Pelfrey, Lancaster, 


y- 
Secretary—Miss Evadine Parker, Lafay- 
ette High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Trades and Industries: 
President—Vincent B. Smith, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Norman C. Williams, Tilgh- 
man Trade School, Paducah, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF HicHer Epucation: 


President—F, M. Heston, Asbury Col- 
lege, Wilmore, Ky. 

Secretary—Otis C. Amis, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 


Kentucky Ornithological Society: 

President—Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 
Meade Ave., Louisville, Ky. 

Secsetary—Helen Browning, 206 W. 
Oak St., Louisville, Ky. 

Kentucky Council of Geography Teachers: 

President—Fred L. Edwards, Center, 


Ky. 
Secretary—Mary L. Lawrence, 1366 
High St., Bowling Green, Ky. 
Kentucky Folk-Lore Society: 
President—Miss Lucy 8B. Thomas, 
Lebanon, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 
Kentucky Health and Physical Education: 
President—John Heldman, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Margaret Sheegog, Hal- 
leck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 
Visual Education Association: 
President—G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, 


’. 
Secretary—Miss Mary Rees Land, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


K, E, A. Pranninc Boarp: 


John Fred Williams, Frankfort 


Kentucky Association of Physics Teachers: 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education 


tion: 





President—W. C. Wineland, Morehead 
ag Teachers College, Morehead, 
y. 


Secretary—Carl Adams, University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
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K ky A i 
Student Teaching: 
Rratient— Grate C. Graham, Berea, 
y. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. Shipman, 
Ye teaeaaed of Kentucky, Lexington, 
y. 


of Supervisors of 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J. Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 
President— 


Secretary— No report 


K, E, A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Lisrany Group CoNnrERENCE: 
President—Miss Virginia Hayes, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Susan Miller, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Conf of Attend Officers: 
President—Arthur Tipton, Ludlow, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 








School Board Members Association: 
President—A. B. Austin, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


International Relations Section: 
President— 


Secretary— No report 


Kentucky Association of Deans of 
Women: 
President—Miss Ella Weihing, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Jane Haselden, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 


Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 


Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Miss Sallie Adams Robin- 
son, Lafayette High School, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Virginia Lewis, Shelby- 
ville High School, Shelbyville, Ky. 


Kentucky A iati of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, High- 
lands High School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville 
High School, Maysville, Ky. 





*DEPARTMENT OF CLassnoom TEACHERS: 
(Affiliation pending) 
President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Mary E. Clarke, Henry 
Clay High School, Lexington, Ky. 


Kentucky Association of Church Related 
Colleges and Secondary Schools: 
Pinson et 
Secretary—JNo report 

K ky A ry 
Secondary Schools: 
President—Dr. J. K. Long, Board of 

Education, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Dr. Paul P. Boyd, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky Council of Special Education: 
President— 

Secretary— No Report 

Kentucky Business Education Associa- 
tion: 

President—Thomas A. Fitzhugh, Holmes 
High School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Margaret Bell Hum- 
phreys, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Industrial Arts: 

President—Edgar E. Mara, Holmes High 
School, Covington, Ky. 

Secretary—Eivind O. Eiken, duPont 
Manual High School, Louisville, Ky. 


of Colleges and 





Boarp or Trustexs or Teacuer’s Retirement System: 


TIME EXPIRES 
January 1, 1948 





Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown...June 30, 1948 


Mrs. James G. Sheeh Danville 


Lexington 


TIME EXPIRES 


Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 


June 30, 1946 





June 30, 1947 





J. A. Caywood, Cov 


June 30, 1948 





W. G. Nash. Murray State Teachers College, Murray.June 30, 1946 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville. 


June 30, 1947 





Mrs. Lois Hawes, Fulton 


June 30, 1946 





Maurice F. Seay. University of Kentucky, Lexington.June 30, 1947 





L. C. Curry, Bowling Green 
Edward L. Cawood, Harlan June 30, 1947 





June 30, 1948 





Hon. John Fred Williams, Frankfort.............J 
Hon. Eldon S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort 


anuary 1, 1948 
January 1, 1948 


Hon. T. W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.....January 1, 1948 








ted Sanford, H June 30, 1948 
James T. Alton, President 
W. P. King. Louisville, Secretary 
Commission on Proressionat Etaics: 
TIME EXPIRES 

loe Howard, duPont Manual Training High School, . 

Louisville, Ky June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. June 30, 1948 





Nineteen 


January, 


Morton Walker, duPont Manual, Louisville.__......June 30, 1949 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


TIME EXPIRES 
W. O. Gilreath, Whitley City, Ky... June 30, 1946 
Mrs. Geneva Campbell, Campbellsville, Ky June 30, 1945 
J. T. Alton (ex-officio), Vine Grove, Ky. 





Forty-six 49 
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BOOK LOOKS 








Edited by A. J. Beeler 


FICTION 


THE GAUNTLET by James Street. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.75. The trials of a young 
minister in a Missouri village are sympathetic- 
ally treated by a writer whose personal experi- 
ences furnish some of the material. The prob- 
lems of the man are realistically portrayed and 
arouse the sympathy of the reader, yet the 
novel as a whole lacks the force and power 
of Mr. Street’s historical novels and short 
stories about young boys. 


EVER AFTER by Elswyth Thane. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce. $3. New York, Williams- 
burg, England, and Cuba form the back- 
ground of this long historical novel of 1896- 
1899. The leading characters are two 
cousins; the plot concerns their professional, 
romantic, and military affairs. This is the 
third of a projected series of five novels, yet 
it is independent of the others. The product 
of a good and careful writer, it is highly rec- 
ommended for entertainment and relaxation. 


THE GHOSTLY LOVER by Elizabeth 
Hardwick. Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.50. 
This is the expertly told story of a young Ken- 
tucky girl seeking stability and meaning in 
life. Her family, Me close friends, and people 
whom she meets at a metropolitan university 
affect her greatly and all decisions are reached 
through contact with them. The story pene- 
trates deeply and there are flashes of brilliant 
writing whicl. exceed the story in depth and 
general interest. Its chief value is the promise 
it makes for the literary career of this former 
resident of Lexington and student of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 


UNDERTOW by Howard Maier. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50. A sensitively written 
novel of a soldier and his contact with psychi- 
atry, this leaves the reader visibly affected by 
its impact. The emotions are very vividly de- 
scribed and sympathies are aroused by the 
accounts of brass-hat attitudes. The story is 
forceful if not pretty; the fact that it is the 
product of an ex-service man accounts for part 
of its authenticity. 


50 KENTUCKY 


NON-FICTION 

MY WAYWARD PARENT by Elisabeth 
Cobb. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.50. The gay and 
irresistible Irvin S. Cobb is the subject of this 
delightful and unconventional biography by 
his talented daughter. She touches upon the 
high spots of his long and colorful career and 
laughs with and at him. Delightfully illus- 
trated. 

STRAIGHT DOWN A CROOKED LANE 
by Martha Byrd Porter. The John Marshall 
Press. The beautiful format, the interest of 
the story itself, and the charm of the author 
as shown unobtrusively throughout her mem- 
oirs make this a book to read and to cherish. 
Through her vivid reminiscences of her own 
family and of her beloved Richmond she has 
added generously to an evergrowing store of 
Americana. 

THE LIFE OF THE HEART by Frances 
Winwar. Harper and Bros. $3. That George 
Sand was her own best novel is adequately 
proved by this outstanding biographer. Not 
only does she present an ample treatment of 
her central character, but she also includes 
the details of the life of the times and of 
the people who lived then. This is an ex- 
ample of the kind of biography that reads like 
a novel and which proves once more that 
truth is stranger than fiction. 


JUVENILES 


YELLOWSTONE SCOUT by William Mar- 
shall Rush. Longmans, Green. $2. In pre- 
serving the heritage and beauty of Yellow- 
stone, young Kean Conrad meets with a 
variety of characters and incidents. The abil- 
ity of the author to appeal to boys’ interests 
and to arouse a love of nature are added 
virtues to recommend this highly to older 
boys. 

SYLVIA SINGS OF APPLES by Martha 
Gwinn Kiser. $2. The problems of a young 
would-be poet of the nineteenth century fur- 
nish the background of an unusual and ex- 
cellent novel for older children, especially 
girls. Sylvia travels to Boston with her par- 
ents, and there in Ticknor’s famous bookstore 
she meets Longfellow, Thoreau, Holmes, and 
Whittier. Unusually valuable. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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WHICH IS MORE IMPORTANT? 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL? OR THE BIG TRUCK? 


More than 27,000 miles, or nearly one- 
half of the total highway mileage of the 
state, are unsurfaced mud roads. Yet 
the commercial trucking interests want 
the Kentucky Legislature to pass a law 
permitting 40,000 pound trucks to op- 
erate. This would mean that many mil- 
lions of dollars would be spent on a few 
superhighways extending across the state 
and connecting the larger cities. But 
most of the school children do not live 
on those highways. The more that is 
put into them the less there will be left 
for the improvement of the roads over 
which the school children travel. It is 
hard for children to get to school in the 
winter over mud roads. 


And how much school taxes do the com- 
mon carrier trucks pay in Kentucky? An 
average of only $85 per county, as com- 
pared with the average per county of 
$18,419 paid by the railroads. Public 
schools can’t be maintained without 
school taxes. 


Who pays the gasoline and license taxes 
with which the roads are principally 


built and maintained? More than 90% 
of all these taxes are paid by the opera- 
tors of private automobiles and trucks 
with a rated capacity of 114 tons or less. 
None of these has any need for super- 
highways. What they and the school 
children need is the construction of hard 
surfaced roads to every community in 
the state. 


All of the commercial trucks paid less 
than $700,000 in a normal or prewar 
year in license, gasoline and other high- 
way taxes. This is actually less than the 
taxes paid by railroads for county roads, 
bridges and city streets. 


Protection of the safety 4nd convenience 
of the operators of automobiles and of 
trucks of reasonable size, preservation of 
the highways and due regard for the 
taxpayers who build and maintain those 
highways—all unite with simple fairness 
to competing forms of transportation in 
requiring that reasonable limitations be 
imposed upon the instrumentalities that 
use public property for private profit. 


This message is published by the Kentucky Railroad Association. In 1944, the rail- 
roads paid $2,585,758 in general property taxes and $2,712,162 in school taxes in Ken- 
tucky. For this reason the railroads have a legitimate interest in the fair and proper 
use of all taxes and for the same reason to expect that competing forms of transpor- 
tation be treated fairly and impartially. 





for the Kentucky 


of Tomorrow -- - 


The joint legislative program of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the Kentucky Education 
Association is a program that involves elementary, 
secondary and higher education. 


All friends of education in Kentucky must rally behind this program to 


insure its implementation. 


To borrow the timely words of Benjamin Franklin— 





“United We Stand—Divided We Fall’ 








University of Kentucky 


Lexington 


Spring Quarter Begins March 25 
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